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For artistic design, perfect workman- 
ship and elegance of finish the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company’s Electric 
Coffee Percolators and other hollowware 
are equal to the best. 


In addition, each appliance is fully pro- 
tected by the Safety Switch which prevents 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, INC. 


New York CHicAGco Ontario, Cat. 


Geveshene Hugues 


SAFETY — | 


y 
the Percolator from becoming damaged in 
case it “runs dry.” By simply resetting the 
Safety Switch user immediately replaces 
appliance in service without trouble or fur- 
ther delay in waiting for usual repairs. 


Have you placed your order for your 
Fall Hollowware Requirements? 
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i same skill, knowledge « at have earned 
first place in electrifyie— eloped powerful 
little motors to» | pendable 





Look for this— <<a 


. with 
the mark of leadership , 


7 at the high 
in electrical development @ manufacture of 
and manufacture < 


Ake good appliances better. 
Booklets and advertising should tell 
you what motor is used. To be sure of 

Mes- getting the best— buy electrical household 
e third appliances equipped with G-E Motors. 











. These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors 
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Two National Conventions 


NUMBER OF THINGS of interest to electrical 

contractor-dealers were said during the commercial 
session of the National Electric Light Association at 
Atlantic City on June 13. And there will be much dis- 
cussion interesting to central station students of mer- 
chandising problems, at the Cleveland meeting of the 
contractors and dealers, July 17 to 20. 

The programs of these two great national conven- 
tions this year run noticeably parallel. Both the central 
station and contractor-dealer bodies are coming to real- 
ize the unprecedented appliance selling opportunity be- 
fore the industry this year, and how this added appli- 
ance business will offset curtailments in other lines. 
Both groups are also expressing a recognition of the 
needs for better appliance selling methods and for more 
retail outlets. And both are emphasizing the importance 
of knowing costs, and doing business at a fair profit in 
every department. 

Evidently, the work of each association is making 
easier the work of the other. And the close paralleling 
of topics points out how the problems of one branch of 
the industry are the problems of another, and that when 
both sides thoroughly understand the conditions, the 
problem—as such—will disappear. 


Sharing the Spirit of the Marines 


66 EUFELHUNDEN” (devil-hounds) is the nick- 

name Fritz has given the American marines since 
watching them smash through line after line in the re- 
cent fighting in France. But, as the poster issued with 
this number of MERCHANDISING reminds us, through the 


Germans call them “devil-hounds,” they are, after all, 
“only hounding the devil.” 

We are glad to send our friends this picture to post on 
their windows or bulletin boards, for the traditions of 
versatility and resource, aggressiveness and restless 
energy which prevail in the U. S. Marine Corps apply 
peculiarly to our own electrical commercial ranks. 

Like the marines, our boys on the firing line of the 
electrical business are ready, any minute, to turn a hand 
to any task in the whole wide range of this wonderful 
industry of ours, be it technical or selling, engineering 
or business. 

Put the poster where it will keep yourself, your or- 
ganization and your customers fired with its fighting 
spirit! 


“Merchandising’s” “Add 50 per Cent” Has 
Saved Thousands for Contractors 


rT; LECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S campaign to 
get contractor-dealers to study their costs and 
make proper allowances for overhead and profit, is doing 
incalculable good,” said J. J. O’Leary, president of the 
New York State Association of Electrical Contractors 
& Dealers, at the Saratoga Convention on June 24, 
“Right now we are using one of your articles pointing 
out that the contractor or merchant who wants to make 
a fair profit of 10 per cent and cover an overhead of 23 
per cent must add 50 per cent to his labor and material 
costs. We have reprinted this article and distributed 
hundreds of copies among contractors in our part of the 
State, and know that it has resulted in saving thousands 
of dollars for our contractor-dealers up there.” 
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Convention of National Association of. Electrical 


Contractors and Dealers 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, July 15 to 20, 1918 


MOonpDaAyY, JULY 15 
10 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 


TUESDAY, JULY 16 
10 a.m. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 
2 p.m. 
Meeting of State Secretaries. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 
10 a.m. 


Opening of the Convention, A. L. 
Oppenheimer, president Electrical 
Contractors’ Association of Cleve- 
land. Address of Welcome, Hon. 
Harry L. Davis, Mayor of Cleve- 
land. Response, W. Creighton 
Peet, national chairman, New York 
City. Address, William Ganson 
Rose, president Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club. 


2 p.m. 


Paper, “Scientific System of Wage 
Adjustment,” L. K. Comstock, New 


York. Labor-Cost Data “Round 
Table” Conference, J. N. Pierce, 
Chicago, chairman labor commit- 
tee; F. W. Lord Company, and Es- 
timators’ Club of Chicago. 


9 p.m. 
reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, JULY 18 

10 a.m. 

Paper, “Organization,” James R. 
Strong, Past President National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association. 
Paper, “The Goodwin Plan,” Wil- 
liam L. Goodwin. 

2 p.m. 

Paper, “The Electrical Contractor- 
Dealer in War-Time,” Sullivan W. 
Jones, Washington, D. C. Paper, 
“The Application of Electricity to 
Industrial Plants,” Dwight D. Mil- 
ler, Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc. Paper, “Differentials 
from a Legal Standpoint,” Franz 


Nielsen, association attorney, New 
York. 


FRIDAY, JULY 19 
10 a.m. 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
on proposed changes of national 


constitution and by-laws. Paper, 
“Credit and Accounting,” J. E. 
Sweeney, Waterloo, Iowa. Paper, 


“How to Open a Retail Electric 
Shop,” R. E. Flower, Cleveland. 


2 p.m. 

Paper, “Farm Lighting,” Evan J. 
Edwards, Cleveland, Ohio. Paper, 
“The Real Causes of Prosperity 
and Depression,” George MclIlwain, 
Babson Statistical Bureau, Welies- 
ley Hills, Mass. “The Goodwin 


Question Box,” by “Goodwin him- 
self.” 


6.30 p.m. 
Dinner Dance. 


SATURDAY, JULY 20 
10 a.m. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 


NOTE—AIl meetings, including those of the National Executive Committee, are open to all persons who wish to attend. 
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Get Membership 


HE National contractor-dealers’ as- 

sociation needs large membership 

(1) to reach the greatest possible 

number of contractor-dealers with 
its educational propaganda and ideals looking 
toward better merchandising and business 
methods; (2) to attain the widest possible in- 
fluence as an association before other groups 
of the industry; (3) to carry out the ideals 
and principles of its new constitution both 
within and without its own branch, and (4) to 
finance its undertakings. 


And the duty of building up a strong asso- 
ciation of retailers lies not alone with the con- 
tractors themselves, but with the manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and central stations as well, for 
the business prosperity of each and all is in- 
fluenced by healthy retail distribution. 


New plans are now maturing, we under- 
stand, to carry out a program of membership 
extension along the lines first indicated by the 
constitution committee, Messrs. Strong, Mc- 
Cleary and Goodwin, to broaden the member- 
ship to a representative scale. This, it is to 
be hoped, will automatically make the associa- 
tion self-supporting from the dues of its mem- 
bers—for, as James R. Strong well put it at 
the Saratoga convention, “every member 
surely wants to pay for what he gets.” 


But the present individual members of the 
association should understand, as the officers 
and executive committee already realize, that 
the work of extending the membership is 
going to take all the time and all the effort of 
all the headquarters staff the association can 
afford. Heretofore the vital importance of 
this organization work has, apparently, not 
been so clearly recognized by the association, 
and reflecting this viewpoint, the faithful and 


devoted workers at headquarters have been 
forced to expend much of their energies on 
heavy routine duties, leaving little time or 
initiative for the vastly more important organ- 
izing work. 

From now on, however, every ounce of effort 
ought to be exerted toward extending member- 
ship, for the larger features of the whole asso- 
ciation program wait to-day on such member- 


‘ship increase. The state and local secretaries, 


and the membership-at-large, are the agents 
in the field on whom most of this work of win- 
ning new members will fall, for it is essential 
to the healthy growth of the National body 
that strong local organizations be formed first. 
These local secretaries and members will need, 
however, the help and encouragement of a 
carefully planned national membership cam- 
paign, together with such practical aids as 
booklets and manuals explaining the advan- 
tages of membership, and convenient means 
for exchanging experiences and membership 
results. An independent journal like ELECTRI- 
CAL MERCHANDISING can be a great force in 
promoting such a campaign countrywide, as 
well as in interpreting the aims of the asso- 
ciation to other branches of the industry. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING recognizes its re- 
sponsibilities to the industry and the associa- 
tion in this, and pledges the continuation of its 
whole-hearted co-operation. 

And for its part toward making itself a great 
trade body, wielding wide influence in the in- 
dustry, the National association needs only to 
conduct its activities to parallel the principles 
prescribed for the businesses of its individual 
members, viz.: Operate on a sound business 
basis and aggressively go after new member- 
ships by means of a carefully planned, definite 
selling campaign. 
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How the Electrical Industry of 


Memphis 


“Co-ordinates” 





Jobbers, Central Station and Con- 
tractors Are Considered by the 
Public as One Organization— 
When the Public Began to Re- 
spect the Contractors They Were 
Compelled to Respect Themselves 
and Each Other 


By L. H. ROSENBERG 





industry in Memphis, Tenn.—jobbers, con- 

tractor-dealers and central station—have, 
through co-ordination of effort, brought order out 
of chaos with respect to their own business and 
have gained a sort of public respect in the popular 
mind, which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents. Many factors were involved in the recon- 
struction, and although 100 per cent efficiency has 


sk THREE BRANCHES of the electrical 

















not yet been attained, Memphis, it is thought, 
can be ranked among the foremost cities in the 
United States in which the industry is on a sound contractor ; >. 
co-operative—or as Carl K. Chapin, of the central !ectric Company ; 


1. J. J. Brennan, Memphis Gas & Electric Company; 2. Frank Underwood, 
Z 3 < assistant secretary-treasurer Memphis Gas & 
4. O. O. Conwell. contractor; 5. C, 


J. Watson, jobbers’ 


salesman; 6. C. K. Stieg, vice-president Memphis Gas & Electric Company ; 


station company, prefers to term it “co-ordi- 7. J. A. Fowler, contractor ; 


” a : 
nated”’—basis. Electric Company ; 


W. R. Herstein, jobber ; 
Company; 15. R. E. Moran, city elecirician. 








lawyer by training, came to 


the industry as an electrical jobber 


Wiss W. R. Herstein, a partments, and decided to remain in 


Memphis and entered the 
employ of the Electric Supply Com- 
pany there, about. fourteen years 
ago, the financial situation of most 
of the local contractors was uncer- 
tain and they were struggling under 
adverse conditions. Mr. Herstein, 
however, was not an electrical man 
and had no previous prejudices. He 
brought a fresh, outside viewpoint 
into the situation. He quickly recog- 
nized, for instance, that the policy 
of his company in trying to combine 
a jobber, dealer and contracting 
business put serious obstacles in its 
own pathway, for retail customers 
naturally objected to buying goods 
from a competitor in their own lines. 
The Electric Supply Company there- 
fore shortly changed its policy, got 
rid of its contracting and retail de- 


only, and thus the first step of reor- 
ganization was made. 

In 1909 with the aid of local con- 
tractor leaders Mr. Herstein framed 
the Tennessee State electrical law 
which was passed with the help of 
the central stations and influential 
electrical men of the State. This re- 
duced the number of so-called “elec- 
tricians” in Memphis from sixty-five 
to fifteen. It also prohibited en- 
gineers of department stores and 
office buildings from installing wires 
and apparatus, and when enforced 


rigidly—as it has been—by the 


city electrical inspection department, 
opened a new field for the real con- 
tractors to operate. 

The contractors, at that time, were 
not on good terms with each other, 
and earlier efforts to organize had 


. R. L. Clift, contractor; 9. C. B. Ruthledge, 
contractor; 10. E. W. Gray, contracto*; 11. V. A. Henderson, Memphis Gas & 
. T. Kelly. ci y commissioner of public utilities; 13. 
14. J. F. Ramer, secretary Memphis Gas & Electric 


proved futile. Nevertheless, it was 
seen that an outsider could hold the 
conflicting interests together, and 
when the jobber and central station 
joined hands with the contractor- 
dealers successful co-operation was 
attained in fact. 

_The central station leader in this 
work has been C. K. Chapin, assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer of the Mem- 
phis Gas & Electric Company, whose 
efforts, according to local electrical 
men, have ranked alongside Mr. Her- 
stein’s in creating the feeling of 
harmony that Memphis contractors 
now enjoy. ‘Never in my recollec- 
tion,” says a prominent Memphis 
electrical man of national reputation, 
“has Chapin refused to drop matters 
of personal or company interest when 
he was called upon for some civic 
or trade movement.” 

About the same time Jovianism 
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was introduced in Memphis and all 
of the local electrical interests com- 
bined their efforts for the cause. A 
local chapter was established and, 
realizing that an organization is use- 
less without a purpose, the newly- 
made Jovians set their hands to all 
sorts of local good works. A munici- 
pal electrical Christmas tree was 
built through their efforts and the 
public began to awaken to the fact 
there were live electrical interests in 
the town. 

In June, 1914, an electrical show 
was promoted, with a high degree 
of success. During Electrical Pros- 
perity Week in 1915, another was 
given which proved to be one of the 
greatest events the town had known. 
The attendance, in fact, was greater 
than the entire white population of 
Memphis. Admission was 10 cents 
unless tickets were obtained at the 
stores of the local contractors, who 
gave any number for the asking. 
All proceeds of the show were do- 
nated to local charities. This ticket 
feature brought the public to the 
contractors’ stores and showed them 
that the contractors were taking an 
active part in the enterprise. The 
expense of the undertaking was 
borne largely by the central station 
_interests, who supplied material and 
loaned their workmen for the wiring 
and decorations. 

One of the most important results 
accomplished by these activities was 
the effect on the minds of the con- 
tractors themselves. They had gained 
public respect, and this in turn made 





come and prosperity. 





Contractors’ Co-operation Will Help Replace Central Station 
Commercial Employees Taken by Draft 


With the ranks of central station cummercial departments constantly 
decreasing due to war draft and war service, and limitations being made 
to commercial development along certain lines, due in fact to necessary 
war restrictions, is there a more logical field for expansion than by co- 
operation with the contractor-dealer branch of our own industry to co- 
ordinate the efforts in our several communities? 

The contractor-dealer is educated in his own business and with rea- 
sonable assistance may be made one of the vital factors in a contin- 
uation of the stability of our enterprise which is again his source of in- 


Memphis Gas & Electric Company, before N. E. L. 
Atlantic City, June 14 


—C. K. CHAPIN, 
A. Convention, 








them respect themselves and each 
other. Too often the electrical con- 
tractor considers himself a down- 
trodden individual and does not think 
of the electrical business in his own 
town as on the same basis as other 
mercantile businesses. And certainly 
if the electrical man does not con- 
sider it as such, he can hardly ex- 
pect the public to do so. 


WHAT CO-ORDINATION HAS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


The gradual evolution as depicted 
has brought about nearly ideal con- 
ditions, some of which may be 
enumerated. 

1. The central station does not sell 
appliances, nor do wiring. 

2. The jobber does not sell elec- 
trical material to the public. - He 
has established a fair differential on 
all sales of appliances and material 
to all of the contractors. 

3. The contractors are all licensed. 

















How contractors, central station men and jobbers got together at luncheon during the 
Memphis Electrical Show conducted by the local Jovian League. 


They are in good financial condition 
and are not troubled by curb-stoners. 

The central station does have 
house-wiring solicitors, but house- 
wiring contracts are made on an 
established scale of prices and the 
work itself is sublet to any con- 
tractor the customer may specify. 
When the job is completed and has 
passed inspection, the contractor is 
paid by the central station, which 
collects from the customer in small 
monthly payments. 


NIPPING DISCORD IN THE BUD 


Once in a while an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction will appear in 
local electrical business circles. 
But when it is noticed by some of 
the guiding forces it is quickly dis- 
pelled by a meeting called for get- 
together purposes or on some other 
pretext. Difficulties are brought out 
and adjustments are made for the 
best interest of all concerned. 

The more prominent members of 
the electrical industry have taken an 
active interest in public affairs and 
have rendered service to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and various social 
organizations, with the result that 
these favors are reciprocated in 
many ways for the benefit of the 
electrical interests. A pleasing ex- 
ample of this was shown during the 
recent convention of the Western 
Association of Electrical Inspectors 
heldin Memphis. Prominent 
speakers were forthcoming for the 
asking and the hospitality of the 
South was strikingly shown to the 
inspectors by the warm speeches of 
welcome and the hearty handshakes 
accorded them by citizens. 

Co-operation and active interest 
was also brought out in the six 
luncheons and banquets tendered to 
the visitors, which were presided 
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over twice by a jobber, twice by a 
contractor, once by a central station 
man and once by leading citizens 
of the town. 

It should not be assumed from the 
foregoing statements that the con- 
ditions fourteen years ago in Mem- 
phis were ideal for establishing the 


electrical industry on a sound basis. 
In fact, the situation at that time 
was no better, but perhaps worse, 
than that in many cities of the 
United States to-day. 

But by combined and _ sincere 
efforts and continuous hard work 
based on a regard for the funda- 


mental principle of “live and let live” 
a co-ordinated co-operative body was 
formed which brought concrete re- 
sults. Similar results ought to be 
obtainable in many cities if the main 
ideas are carried out, with clear, 
straight thinking on the part of all 
concerned. 





How Better Location Brought 100 


Per Cent Cash Sales Increase 


The Story of the Way the Fowler Electric Company Improved 
Its Location and the Appearance of Its Store—Features of 
Store Layout Design—Plans Used for Increasing Cash Sales 


to be developing a pretty well- 

defined tendency for the wide- 
awake contractor-dealers to move 
their stores next door to the lighting 
_ company’s offices. That this tendency 
is a step for the better and that the 
results achieved are beneficial is be- 
coming almost axiomatic. It will 
perhaps not be amiss, however, to tell 
in detail the story of one change, 
that of the Fowler Electric Company 
of Memphis, Tenn., which has been 
directly responsible for increasing 
the company’s cash sale business by 
exactly 100 per cent. 

It was in September, 1917, that 
the company moved its store. In the 
new location next to the lighting 
company’s office a general color 
scheme of mahogany-red and white 
was chosen for decoration. This was 
carried out faithfully with the ex- 
ception that the steel ceiling is fin- 
ished in old ivory. A white tile floor 
and mahogany wainscoting, 9 ft. 
above the floor, very materially as- 
sists in creating a distinctive atmos- 
phere. 


|: THE Middle West there seems 


TABLES AND CASES FOR DISPLAYING 
ALL GOODS 


It is interesting that there is no 
shelving in the sales department. 
Display tables and showcases are 
used for all the goods. The display 
tables were especially made for the 


By L. C. SPAKE 


store and it is notable that they are 
round instead of square. Square 
tables, it has been found, are always 
getting out of shape. All of the 
tables were covered with red velvet. 
This use of red velvet is only one of 
the stunts employed in the store to 
help keep things looking clean. In 
fact, the whole store is designed 
so that if small amounts of dust 
accumulate they will be invisible, 
and so that any derangement of ma- 
terial or any appreciable amount of 
dust will be so noticeable that it will 
force the store attendants to clean 
up the muss. In this respect the 
store is different from a great ma- 
jority of other electric shops, for in 
most cases little attention is given 


in the design for providing a layout 
which will prevent the store becom- 
ing easily clu tered up. 

Lighting is taken care of largely 
by silk-shaded brackets on the wall, 
assisted by a few well-selected and 
well-placed portable lamps on the 
table, and by interior showcase light- 
ing. At times some use is made of 
indirect overhead units, but the gen- 
eral plan is to concentrate the light 
in the showcases and on the tables 
to attract attention to the goods 
there displayed for sale. Showcase 
lamps, contrary to usual practice, are 
operated continually instead of being 
turned on only when a customer 
comes into the store. 

The company’s show window car- 
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Floor plan of the store of the Fowler Electric Company where full advantage of show- 


case room available has been taken 


by employing a U-shaped showcase 
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ries out the general color scheme. 
Around the border of the plate glass 
is a deep band of maroon paint edged 
in gilt, to give the window a finished 
effect. There are no signs on the 
glass. Instead a plate-glass sign 
painted in maroon and gilt letters is 
set inside the window. The reason 
for this rather unique procedure is 
that people looking into the window 
see the goods and see the sign at 
the same time, thus corelating the 
name of the merchant with the goods 
in which they are interested. If the 
sign was on the window itself, they 
would be less apt to see it. Other 
signs higher up on the building take 
care of the curiosity of the passer- 
by or inform the man who is looking 
for the store that he has arrived at 
the proper place of business. The 
plate-glass signs which are used in 
the window cost $5 each. 

The background of the window is 
arranged to give a French window 
effect with the transom all the way 
across the back. A center panel in 
the window forms a backing for a 
mirror and seat which are inside of 
the store. This mirror is so arranged 
that it is conveniert for the lady 
customer to view herself in it as she 
turns to leave. An additional dec- 
orative effect which has been found 
very pleasing to the women cus- 
tomers is secured by placing two 
palms in the salesroom proper. 


SUPPLIES KEPT ON SHELVING IN 
REAR OF STORE 


The company must, of course, 
carry a line of electrical supplies 
which are not handled in the sales- 
room proper. These goods are kept 
in the back part of the store which 
is partly separated from the sales- 
room by wing partitions extending 
from either wall. These two wings 
are nothing more or less than a con- 
tinuation of the 9-ft. wainscoting 
extended at right angles to the wall. 
In the 12-ft. doorway between these 
two wings a mahogany screen has 
been set to partly fill the doorway 
and to make two entrances to the 
rear room. 

In the rear room the desks are all 
placed on one side and the other side 
is given over to shelving, all of which 
is behind glass doors in drawers. In 
front of this wall case is a counter 
over which supplies and lamps are 
sold. The basement below and the 
second story above the store are 


occupied by the firm’s stockroom, 
the commercial fixture storage room 
and repair shop. No general line of 
fixtures has been carried, since this 
has not been found profitable. The 
firm does, however, carry commercial 
fixtures which come packed in indi- 
vidual cartons and which have proved 
profitable. A good idea of the gen- 
eral layout of this 24-ft. by 60-ft. 
store can be had by reference to the 
accompanying diagram. 


WHAT MADE CASH TRADE INCREASE 


One of the ideas which has helped 
as much as anything to increase cash 
sales has been the synchronizing of 
window displays with the discount 


graduated on up to vacuum cleaners 
and vibrators on the day when the 
more fashionable neighborhoods are 
paying their bills. 

It has also been discovered that 
the Fowler Electric Company being 
next door to the light company 
causes many people to mistake the 
store for the electric light office and 
come in to buy lamps in spite of the 
fact that the Fowler company sells 
lamps at the resale list price while the 
lighting company has been selling at 
cost. In fact, retail lamp sales of 
the Fowler Electric Company in- 
creased 50 per cent when it moved 
to its new location last September. 

Another stunt that helped to in- 














The interior of the Fowler Electric Comdany’s store at Memphis; note absence of 
shelving, and the method of displaying goods from round tables 





days of the central station company 
next door. This company has divided 
the city into five districts, to each 
one of which it has designated a 
special day for the termination of 
its prompt payment discount period. 
It so happens that in these districts 
different classes of people reside. 
On the discount day when the indus- 
trial classes are paying their bills, 
the window displays of the Fowler 
Electric Company are devoted ex- 
clusively to lamps, irons and to the 
staple goods that the industrial 
classes are interested in. This 
scheme of synchronizing displays 
with possible customers is followed 
out so that the window displays are 


crease cash sales is the practice of 
setting a bogey and trying to reach 
it. This bogey on cash sales is kept 
at a figure just 100 per cent ahead 
of what it was for the same period 
last year. A monthly and a weekly 
quota is fixed. The record is kept 
up to date by daily additions and is 
posted where the entire force can 
view it at will. 

In the new location the im- 
portance of the various products car- 
ried by the company from a mer- 
chandising viewpoint is somewhat 
difficult to determine, but Joseph 
A. Fowler is of the impression that 
the products range in importance 
as follows: (1) Lamps; (2) irons; 
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(83) grills; (4) seasonable goods; 
(5) vibrators; (6) sewing machine 
motors. 

It may strike the reader as pecu- 
liar that washing machines are not 
included in this list, in view of the 
extraordinary demand which almost 
everyone is finding for them now. 
But the situation in Memphis has 
been that almost no dealers carried 
washing machines. The city is very 
well supplied with public laundries 
and this, taken together with the 
plentiful supply of inexpensive negro 
labor, has made the promotion of the 
washing machine business a propo- 


sition too expensive, it was thought, 
for the dealer to undertake. 
Summarizing his experience in 
making the move to this new loca- 
tion, Joseph A. Fowler said the fact 
that cash sales have increased 100 
per cent, while charge sales have 
only increased at a normal percent- 
age, indicated to a certainty that the 
change in location should have the 
entire credit for increased business. 
Sales made on charge accounts are 
mostly among the company’s old cus- 
tomers, while cash sales represent 
business done with transient trade 
acquired due to better location. 





Price Differentiation on a Basis of 


uantity and Service 


Mr. Gibson Restates Principles Advocated, in Reply 
to Readers’ Comments on Article Originally Ap- 
pearing in “Electrical Merchandising” for March 


To THE EDITOR OF ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING: 

Replying to your request for my 
comments on the discussions and criti- 
cisms appearing in the April and May 
issues of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
following my article on “Price Differ- 
entiation on the Basis of Quantity and 
Service” in your March issue, there is 
this to say: 

The criticisms have been most inter- 
esting and instructive and some of 
them have made it clear that the paper 
in question failed to deliver its message, 
for it seems to have created a wrong 
impression in the minds of some of its 
readers. It makes no statement that a 
single schedule of discounts should be 
used .for all classes of middlemen, but 
yet that is an interpretation that has 
been put upon it. In fact, it argues 
quite to the contrary. For example, on 
page 122, the statement appears: 

“These considerations and others of 
a like nature, would justify among re- 
sale agents a discrimination in price 
on the same commodity not based solely 
on quantity, but allowing other factors 
to enter as direct measures of service 
rendered.” 

By “other factors” are meant sales 
service, market development service, 
investment, collection and credit serv- 
ice, warehousing service, etc., by dis- 
tributers. 

' The principles intended to be advo- 
cated in the article may be simply and 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. Only one basis of differentiation in 
prices on the same commodity under 
the same conditions will bear the ex- 
treme test of the law and that basis is 
quantity actually purchased, and this 
basis is also just and right on account 
of its essential relation to costs. 


2. A manufacturer from every com- 
mercial point of view and justified by 
every moral and legal consideration, 
may give any resale factor any com- 
mensurate compensation (or discounts) 
for service rendered, variation in 
service naturally requiring varying 
amounts of compensation (or varying 
discounts) and naturally leading to 
classification of resale factors. 

3. Because of natural complications, 
classes of resale factors merge into 
one another, many individual factors 
appearing in two or more classes by 
the nature of their work, making arbi- 
trary classification of resale factors 
unduly advantageous or disadvantage- 
ous to many factors and rigid adher- 
ence to class prices unfair to many 
because of variation in size. 

4. Having set classifications on a 
service basis, preferably as few as 
possible and in accordance with his 
own merchandising conditions, each 
manufacturer should in each classifi- 
cation of resale factors make price 
differentiations on the basis of quantity 
where practicable, and under proper 
sensible adjustments for quantity. 

5. All measures of quantity when 
used to determine price, should be 
based upon “quantity-on-a-single-order” 
basis as being fixed, definite and indis- 
putable as against the annual quantity 
basis which is variable, flexible and 
capable of misunderstanding and which, 
if regulation and control is attempted, 
also requires expensive rebate systems 
in themselves too flexible. 


JOHN J. GIBSON, 
Manager Supply Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 1, 1918. 


New York Edison Company 
Puts Lamps on Mer- 
chandising Basis 








Announcement 


On July first the incandescent lamp service of this Company 
now supplied under a separate lamp service agreement will be 
discontinued 


Thereafter incandescent lamps will be sold at standard prices 
established by the manufacturers as quoted in the schedule filed 
by this Company_with the Public Service Commission. This 
change in practice is due partly to the increased cost of lamps.and 
partly to the growing use of household power, heating and cook- 
ing devices for which it is impracticable to provide separately 
metered services 


The Company will continue to deliver lamps either upon cus- 
tomers’ written or telephone request and, if desired, initial lamp 

quip for new installations may be purchased on a deferred 
payment plan 





The use of lamps now on customers’ premises furnished by the 
Company under lamp service agreements may be continued until 
burned out, without extra charge 


In addition to the Company’s supply points, we understand that 
lamp manufacturers will establish convenient agencies throughout 
the city with dealers in electric supplies, from whom lamps may 
be purchased gt the standard prices and at the standard voltages 
for Edison Service which on Manhattan Island is 119-120 volts 
and in the Bronx 107-108 volts 


The New York Edison Company 


At Your Service 
Irving Place and 1th Street—Stuyvesant 5600 


Branch Office Shows Rooms far the Convenience of the Public 
Telephene 

424 Broadway Canal 8600 

126 Delancey Street Orchard 1960 

10 Irving Place Stuyvesant 5600 

124 West 42d Street Bryam 5262 


Adaress Address Telephone 

1gt East 86th Street Lenox 77860 
15 East r25th Street Harlem 4020 

362 East rggth Street Melrose 9900 





Night and Emergency Call; Fasragut 3000 








On July 1 the New York Edison Company 
discontinued the free renewal of incandes- 
cent lamps, placing the sale of lamps on 
a merchandising basis at list prices, and 
opening the way for contractors and dealers 
to share in the large annual volume of lamp 
business. ~~ 

Details of the new lamp merchandising 
plan were explained to the contractor-deal- 
ers of the city at a meeting in the New York 
Edison Company’s auditorium, July 2, held 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict of the New York State Association 
of Contractors and Dealers. Louis Kalis- 
cher, general chairman, presided at the 
meeting, and there were addresses by John 
W: Lieb, Jr., general manager New York 
Edison Company, Frank W. Smith, vice- 
president, United Electric Light & Power 
Company, and William L. Goodwin, leader 
in the co-operative trade movement. 





Service Flag on Porch Lamp 


Fixture 


The Western Chandelier Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., is supplying 
some of its residential customers 
with porch lamp globes to be used as 
service flags. These globes, which 
range from 6 in. to 10 in. in diam- 
eter, are of the diffusing type, but 
carry a special coat of lacquer on 
the outside over which the colors of 
the flag itself are sprayed. The com- 
pany has worked out a device for 
spraying the lacquer which permits 
the entire flag to be placed on the 
ball at one operation. 
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The “Save — 


Fuel, Food, Time, Money— 


A Nation-Wide War Drive to Put 


More Labor-Saving Outlets in Each 


Home—How It Fits the Times and 


Helps the Electrical Man 


by Wire’ Campaign By sia E. WHITEHORNE 


upon a campaign of selling and development that in many ways will be more far- 


Tie COMING MONTH OF SEPTEMBER will see the electrical industry intent 


reaching in its influence than any of the others that have gone before. 
had “Wire-Your-Home” campaigns, “Prosperity 
movements within the industry. 


” 


We have 


campaigns and Electrical Weeks, all 
This time we will see electrical men from coast to 


coast and border to border engaged in a great co-operative selling effort that ties into 
the times so closely it can be classed, indeed, as a war measure. 
“Save—Food, Fuel, Time, Money—by Wire” the slogan is, and the purpose is 


writ plain. 


HE electrical contractor-dealer, 

the central station, and every 
man and woman in their home 

are facing each and severally, a 
most unprecedented situation just 
now brought by the war. It makes a 
problem and it brings an opportunity. 

The contractor is suffering a very 
lean season in construction work. 
There is almost no building going on 
because the price of materials is pro- 
hibitive. Motor repairs and other 
jobbing work is extra heavy, but he 
wants and needs more business from 
the householder. 

The central station in most com- 
munities has been compelled to dis- 
continue taking on new residence 
customers because the cost of con- 
necting them up is too high to justify 
the business. Yet the central station 
wants more off-peak business from 
present consumers. It wants to sell 
appliances that pay a good retail 
profit without adding anything much 
in load, such as the cleaner and the 
washer. 

The householder, in turn, is in an- 
other pickle all his own, because of 
the pressing need to conserve both 
fuel and food and the scarcity of 
kitchen labor that has put it up to 
thousands of housewives to do their 
own work unassisted. 


THE DIRECT BENEFITS TO COME 


Here is the combination that has 
suggested this “Save by Wire” cam- 
paign. It is a happy thought and a 
clever plan. It offers a helpful meas- 
ure of immediate relief in all these 
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DO IT ELECTRICALLY; 


The beautiful ‘popular prize’”’ poster sub- 
mitted in the America’s Electrical Week 
contest two years ago has been adapted to 
become the official insignia of the Septem- 
ber ‘More Convenience Outlets’? campaign. 








directions—to the householder, to the 
contractor, to the central station. It 
will show the housekeeper and her 
husband how they may make house- 
work conditions easier by the use 
cf electrical appliances that will save 
food, fuel, time and money. It will 
point out that the first step is to 
extend their present wiring installa- 
tion to afford better facilities for the 
use of a cleaner, clothes washer, dish- 
washer, grill, toaster, oven, fan, flat- 
iron and such other devices as they 
will want under a modern war-time 
system of utilizing machinery as far 
as possible. 










It will benefit the contractor at 
once, bringing a lot of small wiring 
jobs that pay the highest rate of 
profit and call for very small invest- 
ment. Also, each job presents im- 
mediate opportunity for selling ap- 
pliances that will pay big merchan- 
dising profit. At the same time the 
central station automatically comes 
in for its share of gain, through in- 
creased appliance sales and more 
off-peak consumption. When load 
must be held down small motor ap- 
pliances can be played up and heat- 
ing goods discouraged. Even so, the 
profits will be very large. 


THE MEASURE OF THE OPPORTUNITY 


In short, it fits the times. It is an 
opportunity bred of the war condi- 
tions that to-day are foremost in the 
minds of all of us. This “Save by 
Wire” campaign has been conceived 
and will be put across in the right 
spirit. It is not just a selfish scram- 
ble for more dollars. It is a deter- 
mined effort through the education - 
and stimulation of the public to put 
this electrical food-fuel-time-and- 
money-saving equipment into tens of 
thousands of homes. It will save 
food. It will save fuel. It will save 
time and money, and this is a worth- 
while economic service to the nation, 
just a further bit of help to win the 
war. 

In your town, in any single city, 
the result will not be big enough to 
figure as a war influence, but multi- 
ply it by the myriad number of its 
wired houses and you have released 
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a very mighty force. You can begin 
to see it when you express it in terms 
of coal and gas saved in countless 
kitchen ranges, in less food wasted in 
as many homes, in hours freed for 
all these women to devote to Red 
Cross work, in a tremendous total of 
cash money found through these 
economies to be contributed to the 
war charities, and invested in Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. 

It is a great idea—this “Save by 
Wire” campaign, and big enough to 
help a bit. And this great industry 
of ours will put it over in its own 


tees in every town and city will tie 
the local family together. The neces- 
sary plans, suggestions and advice 
will be provided for their use and as- 
sistance. Ample clever publicity ma- 
terial is being prepared and will be 
furnished by the society so that in 
every community everything they 
need will be available to assure suc- 
cess. Manufacturers and jobbers 
will tie in closely with the society’s 
work and aid their distributers and 
dealers with the full strength of 
their organization. The contractors 
will help with a will. The central 


3. The publicity material. ‘This 
the society will provide. There will 
be a very beautiful poster that will 
stand out among all the striking war 
posters that we have become accus- 
tomed to and are watching so closely. 
There will be a window trim, direct- 
by-mail folders and letters for the 
local man to send out to his customer 
accounts, newspaper ads and other 
features—all of it handsome and 
effective advertising, the products of 
the best publicity brains the industry 
affords. 

All this is ready—or it will be 
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Wouldn’t it be just the thing 





if you could use your Electric 


What a convenience 





Convenience Outlets 





Little metal plates in- 


Cool Ironing Comfort 





Here’s a way for you to use 


Toaster and Percolator on the 
table at the same time! 


You can, with the aid of 
Convenience Outlets 


Smell metal plates, containing one or 
more sockets, inserted in the woodwork 
at the base of the wall 

Neat, inconspicuous and a great con- 
venience as they allow you to use two or 
more appliances at the same time, where 
now you can use only one. 

Low in price — quickly in- 
stalled. Let us quote you. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 


not to have to unscrew the light 
bulbs every time you want to 
connect an electrical appliance! 

Convenience Outlets 
metal plates inserted in the 


Small, neat 
woodwork at the base of the wall. They 
contain one or more electric sockets, handy 


liances where now you can only use one. 
Basi jickly in. 

Let pden poy catige heal they are. 

(Your Name and Address Here) 


serted at handy places 
in the woodwork. 


Each contains one or 
more electric sockets. 

They make it possible to use your Elec- 
tric Sew Motor and enjoy the cooling 
breezes of your Electric Fan at the same 
time. 

They let you use any two (or more) 
appliances where now you can only use one. 

They save the ry of ing 
the electric light bulbs then screwing in 
the plugs. 





They’re mighty cheap 
too. Easily put in. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 


your Electric Iron and Fan at 
the same time—and that means 
solid comfort all summer. 


Convenience Outlets 


serted in t 
tional places to connect electrical 
ances. 


They let you use any two or more ap- 
pliances where you can now use only one. 


Don’t be without these 
ially this * 











Ad No. 327 














Ad No. 328 








Ad No. 329 


As easily installed as the price is low. 

















An opening gun in the “More Convenience Outlets’ campaign which the Society for Electrical Development has planned for 


September and is promoting before the public under the slogan “Save by Wire.” 


from the Society’s Sales Service for June. 


These sample advertisements are reproduced 





great way. There is the background 
and the purpose. Now for the de- 
tails of the project and the way in 
which each local man will play his 
part at home. 


THE PLAN IN BRIEF 


The idea of this “Save—Food, 
Fuel, Time, Money—by Wire” cam- 
paign was the inspiration of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
and following the successful record 
of the society’s other national cam- 
paigns, the plan starts with full con- 
fidence and backing. Briefly, the 
month of September will be set aside 
for a concentrated drive for the sale 
of more outlets in every wired home 
and more appliances to fill them. The 
entire headquarters and field organ- 
ization of the society, with its ex- 
perience in former campaigns to 
guide it, will be at work. Commit- 


stations will get behind it strong. 
But best and most powerful of all 
these impulses—the householder will 
welcome the idea. It is just what he 
is looking for. It is exactly what 
his wife is suffering for. The mar- 
ket will respond. 

The plan has been worked out in 
detail both as it affects the entire in- 
dustry and the individual. The soci- 
ety is in touch with its committees 
in each district. They in turn will 
call in their local committees in the 
towns and cities. The schedule is all 
down in black and white, and ready. 
Only three things are needed for any 
local campaign: — 

1. The idea and the purpose—- 
which have been presented. 

2. The get-together body in each 
place that will direct and harmonize 
the work. This has been done before 
and will be easier now. 


ready in good time. The rest de- 
pends upon the local work and what 
the individual does to make his part 
a paying and a helping one. What 
should this individual—this contrac- 
tor, dealer, central station, jobber or 
manufacturer do? 

In the first place, get everybody 
together. Let the strongest local 
electrical organization call an even- 
ing meeting to which everybody in- 
terested in things electrical is in- 
vited—from the wireman’s helper up. 
If the Jovians are the active work- 
ers, let them call the meeting. 
If it is the contractor’s association, 
then it should take the initiative. If 
no one else will move, then let the 
central station manager father the 
project. But it is not a central sta- 
tion campaign or a Jovian campaign 
or a contractor’s campaign alone. No 
matter who calls the family together, 
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the best speakers from all sides must 
tell the story and present the oppor- 
tunity. Then the organizing and the 
running of the campaign must be put 
into the hands of a general commit- 
tee that represents all local interests 
and can go before the public and the 
press without the semblance of an 
over-selfish motive. With this or- 
ganization ready and enthusiastic, it 
remains to utilize the good stuff 
which the society is ready to provide 
and make the most of what it offers. 

Arrange for every electrical man 
to feature the “Save by Wire” poster 
in his window, in his store, on his 
delivery wagons—everywhere. Get 
avery contractor and dealer to compile 
a private mailing list from his ledger, 
covering his accounts, the houses 
where he is known, where he can go 
at such a time and give advice. This 
wili not make an over-large list for 
any one man, but together they will 
embrace the city with very little 
duplication, and the direct-hy-mail 
advertising can be sent out to them 
on the dates the society has scheduled, 
with good chances of success. It is 
essential that this direct personal 
mail solicitation be made, as you will 
agree when you see the way the ap- 
peal is made in this material. 

In short, no stone should be left 
unturned to bring the strongest pos- 
sible influence to bear on every cus- 
tomer and prospect, for there is a 
war reason this time. Nobody need 
hesitate to take this message to any 
home. No one need be reluctant to 
come and come again, for you are 
working for conservation and econ- 
omy as well as profit to yourself. By 
mail, by personal call, by telephone, 
get after them and do your selling 
while the campaign is on. 


THE OTHER WAR_ DRIVES 
WILL HELP 


This campaign will have power: 


from the war. Liberty Loan drives, 
W. S. S. drives, Red Cross drives, 
Y. M. C. A. drives, Knights of Colum- 
bus drives, Can and Preserve drives 
—one after the other we have seen 
them come and go, each time a won- 
derful success, a marvelous tribute 
to the earnest purpose of the people 
of America to win the war. Each 
time the windows and the walls have 
been bedecked with stirring and ap- 
pealing posters, so attractive that we 
watch for each new one and do its 
bidding the best we can. And now 


there comes this other drive—the 
“Save by Wire” campaign. It has 
the sanction and approval of the gov- 
ernment and will conflict with noth- 
ing else. The public will accept it 
as another war drive with another 
helpful message, and the public will 
respond. Our posters will be just as 
gladly posted in conspicuous win- 
dows by the grocer, butcher, hard- 
ware men and druggist. The cam- 
paign will be bigger than a matter of 
selling electrical appliances—if you 
see it big and play it big and make 
it so. 


By ELECTRICAL MEN THIS TIME 


To bring all this about will need 
work of the same broad spirit that 


Arrange a co-operative exhibit in 
town for a week or more which will 
demonstrate the ways that electricity 
will help to save in these four direc- 
tions—Food, Fuel, Money, Time. 
The food administration will send 
lecturers. The Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. will talk for meetings 
and show how they benefit through 
the movement. The whole affair can 
be put upon a plane as broad as this. 

As to the details—what to do first 
and next and next—your experience 
in other big campaigns has taught 
you much. The society will issue 
plans and how-to suggestions and 
provide ideas enough to run you at 
full speed. Your own committees, 
with the inspiration of this oppor- 








and 


representatives of 


Dealers. 
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offers a 


$100 Liberty Bond ~ 


for the best contractor-dealer or central-station campaign to 
install more outlets in connection with the September drive 


“SA VE—Fuel, Food, Time and Money--B Y WIRE” 
Plan your own selling campaign in August— 
Work it hard during September— 


When it’s over, in October write us a full letter about it, 
sending us copies of any advertising matter, photographs, etc., 


Have this material in our hands by Nov. 1, so we can submit 
it to the board of three judges, on which we are asking to serve, 


The Society for Electrical Development, 
The National Electric Light Association, 
The National Association of Electrical Contractors and 


Remember—a $100 Liberty Bond for the best individual 
campaign to get more outlets installed, to 


“SA VE—Fuel, Food, Time and Money—BY WIRE.” 





to 








has marked the other war campaigns 
—only this time instead of Red Cross 
men or Y. M. C. A. men behind it, 
there will be electrical men arrang- 
ing details and doing the work in 
every town. But it can be put over 
on this scale. Go to your local news- 
paper editors and show them what 
you want to do and the press will 
back you. Go to the clergy and they 
will assist. Go to the school teachers 
and they will sow the seed among 
the children. Go to the men and 
women clubs, the board of trade and 
other local civic and social bodies 
and they will help. 


tunity, will think of endless things 
to do. The point to keep in mind, 
however, is that this campaign is 
bigger than your town, your indus- 
try; it is another war drive that you 
have a chance to play a big part in, 
a part both patriotic and personally 
profitable. It is your duty to take 
hold at once and do all in your power 
to make your city respond. 

The slogan is “Save—Food, Fuel, 
Time, Money—by Wire.” The in- 
dustry, the country, holds each elec- 
trical man individually responsible 
for carrying this message direct to 
every household he can reach. 
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The Twenty-one Planks 











To State the 


Fundamentals 


VER SINCE the New Orleans 
E, meeting of the national contractor- 

dealers’ association last October 
when William L. Goodwin addressed the 
cenvention on “The Ills of the Industry 
and Their Remedies,” electrical men have 
been asking one another: “What about 
this so-called Goodwin Plan—this Pacific 
Coast Merchandising Plan?” “Does it 
mean this?” “Does it mean _ that?” 
And the answers have been almost as 
varied as the personal opinions of the 
men attempting to reply. 

Naturally, there has been some misun- 
derstanding concerning the Plan and 
what Goodwin stands for. Men have 
gone away from meetings remembering 
only part of the message and sometimes 
feeling that their own special interests 
were being attacked—instead of grasping 
the whole idea in its relation to the elec- 
trical industry, and recognizing that each 
branch and individual is bound to pros- 
per with the whole. Ideas and state- 
ments have been,credited to the Plan 
in some quarters which are probably 
furthest from Mr. Goodwin’s own views. 

To state simply, once and for all, the 
fundamental principles, as we see them, 
underlying the Goodwin Plan, is the pur- 
pose of these pages. Here, taken from 
Goodwin’s addresses, discussions, an- 
swers to questions, and from personal 
conversations, are the twenty-one planks 
in the Goodwin platform. Details are 
purposely omitted, since Mr. Goodwin 
has offered to answer all such questions 
at the meetings he attends, and a Ques- 
tion Box for unsigned queries is now a 
feature of most of the national, state 
and local meetings of the contractors’ 
associations. Only the essentials are 
here stated. And to insure the accuracy 
of this summary, it has been submitted to 
Mr. Goodwin himself, and has been given 
his approval. 

For convenience, we also reproduce 
here the definition of the Plan given by 
Mr. Goodwin in his New Orleans speech, 
together with a more recent statement 
of the aims, procedure and results of the 
movement he has undertaken. 

Detailed comments and questions on 
the Plan and the planks here stated, will 
be welcomed if addressed to 


—EDITOR 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


Tenth Avenue at Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. 

















The Goodwin 


[ONE] 


A strong and representative association of electrical con- 
tractor-dealers (retailers) and urges all interests to lend 
immediate assistance to this end. 


[TWO] 


That each division of the industry prepare a code of ethics 
outlining its own functions, relations and responsibilities to 
each of the other divisions of the industry. 


[THREE] 


That each division establish a code of practice outlining 
its methods, policies, etc., in dealing with other than divi- 
sions within the industry. 


[FOUR] 


Improvement in merchandising methods, better display, 
and the encouragement of more retailers, by urging 
present contractors to open retail stores, thereby enlisting 
the support of central stations and offering a broader and 
larger outlet for manufacturers. 


[FIVE] 


Recognition of the service functions of the contractor- 
dealer and recommends a differential when this service is 
performed. 


[SIX] 


The sale of high-grade electrical material; the establish- 
ment of high-class specialty retail shops; improved speci- 
fications in wiring installations; and the introduction of 
liberal use of convenience receptacles. 


[SEVEN] 


Broader education of the public concerning the problems 
of the electrical industry, and concerning electricity, its 
use, and the application of household devices. 


[EIGHT] 


Retailers applying intensive sales methods in connection 
with small devices used in home, factory, office, etc. (such 
as washing machines, vacuum cleaners, dishwashers, elec- 
tric ranges, electric heaters, household heating devices, 
sewing machine motors, fans, lamps, portables, fixtures, 
vibrators, hair dryers, ice machines, etc.). 


[NINE] . 
The introduction and application of proper cost-accounting 


methods in wholesale and retail merchandising, particularly 
if either function is a minor department of a company. 


[TEN] 


Free and unobstructed flow of trade along most economic 
channels, without attempt to direct it through fixed 
channels. 


[ELEVEN] 


That central stations conduct retail departments for the 
sale of lamps, appliances, devices, portables, etc., and 
operate same in accordance with the ethics of retailing 
and with full regard to proper cost accounting. 
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in the Goodwin Platform 


Plan Advocates 


[TWELVE] 


That all interests conduct retail departments, to be op- 
erated at a profit. The adoption of this policy on part of 
central stations and jobbers will result in a large number 
of concerns entering the retail field. 


[THIRTEEN ] 


Recognition of the service function of jobbers in the dis- 
tribution of supplies and recommends a differential when 
full service is performed, and a proportionate differential 
when only a partial service is rendered. 


[FOURTEEN] 


Jobbers determining, through proper cost accounting, the 
cost of warehousing, and selling their principal commodi- 
ties, to the end that each principal commodity will carry 
its proper portion of overhead. 


[FIFTEEN ] 


Open meetings of all trade associations, including meetings 
of executive committees. 


[SIXTEEN ] 


That the electrical press become an integral part of each 
division by honorary or associate membership, and that 
unrestricted publicity be given the proceedings of all 
meetings. 


[SEVENTEEN] 


The formation of a national lecture bureau, with state and 
local staffs. The function of the staff would be to carry 
on educational work within the industry and before public 
gatherings. Service to be gratuitous. 


[EIGHTEEN ] 


Recognition of the principle that any action taken by a 
single division which affects another division is seldom 
satisfactory unless each division affected is represented. 


[NINETEEN ] 


The appointment of committees by the National Electric 
Light Association, Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, 
National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, 
and various manufacturers’ associations to meet together 
to study the problems of the industry and to co-operate in 
finding their solution. 


[TWENTY ] 


Consolidating or reconstructing overlapping organizations. 
A committee comprising representatives from each asso- 
ciation should be formed to study this question and submit 
a plan. 


[TWENTY-ONE] 


Eventually a single organization in the electrical industry, 
consisting of national, division, state and local sections; 
also main national sections for the solution only of func- 
tional problems of the several branches or groups. 











The Goodwin Plan 


A campaign of education conducted 
principally through trade papers, trade 
organizations and other channels, to co- 
ordinate the various interests in the elec- 
trical industry and to bring them to- 
gether in harmonious action, so that 
there may be established retail distribu- 
tion of electrical materials at fair prices 
to the consumer, and at a fair profit to 
all parties taking part in the trans- 
action. The basis of the plan is: 

First: That each individual owes a 
responsibility to the organization repre- 
senting his branch of the industry. 

Second: That the organization owes 
a similar responsibility to its members. 

Third: That each organization repre- 
senting each branch of the industry owes 
a responsibility to all other organiza- 
tions in the industry, all to the end that 
all problems may be discussed, having 
in view the interest of all, thereby pro- 
viding a basic plan for more adequately 
and efficiently serving the American pub- 
lic, resulting in an extension of the ac- 
tivities of our industry to the great un- 
developed field before us. 


Objects of Plan 


Intensify development in present fields. 
Extend the industry to undeveloped fields. 
Develop greater efficiency in industry. 


Procedure 


First: Bring together the various in- 
terests in the larger cities, cause them to 
formulate a plan to extend the work to 
the smaller towns and cities of each state. 

Second: To accomplish this, commit- 
tees should be appointed from each of 
the four divisions of the industry, form- 
ing local committees charged with the 
duty of making a study of local prob- 
lems and co-operating in their solution. 

Third: Individuals comprising these 
committees will report their activities to 
their national associations, causing their 
national associations to take similar na- 
tional action, looking to the solution of 
national problems. 


Results 


To produce harmony and develop co- 
operation between manufacturers, central 
stations, jobbers and contractor-dealers. 

To produce greater efficiency in the 
distribution of manufactured products. 

To increase per capita consumption of 
electricity, apparatus, devices and sup- 
plies. 

Establishment of high-class stores. 

Decrease in costs of conducting over- 
lapping trade associations, and saving 
of personal time incident thereto. 

Create a more favorable public opinion. 
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How the California Co-operative Campaign Is 


Cementing Industry Locally 


Te ADVISORY BOARD handling the campaign includes men from all branches 


of the industry and from all sections of the State. 
commercial department, 


E. Arbogast, Southern California Edison Company, Los Angeles, is vice-chairman. 


Pacific 


L. H. Newbert, manager 
Gas & Electric Company, is chairman, and G 


The 


committee membership includes G. B. McLean, A. A. Wishon and R. M. Alvord, repre- 
senting central stations; D. E. Harris for the jobbers; and H. C. Reid and M. L. 
Scobey, for the electrical contractor-dealers. 


T THE Del Monte convention 
A « the Pacific Coast Section N. 
4. E. L. A., Lee H. Newbert, 
manager commercial department, 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, and 
chairman of the advisory committee 
handling the California Co-operation 
Campaign, told of the progress that 
has been made with the campaign 
and something of the plans ahead. 
The committee is now working to 
secure a suitable trade mark for the 
California Association of Electrical 
Contractors & Dealers, he explained, 
and as soon as this trade mark is 
secured and adopted by the con- 
tractors’ association, the newspaper 
space of the various central stations 
that has been offered to the cam- 
paign committee will be utilized to 
place the monogram, and the objects 
of quality service behind it, before 
the public throughout the State. 
Mr. Newbert mentioned the objects 
of the campaign, particularly calling 


attention to that object of the cam- 
paign which the committee feels 
must be accomplished before much 
other work can be carried on 
successfully. This object is the 
bringing into closer relations and 
understanding the various individ- 
uals and companies in the industry. 

The report of the field man for the 
southern section of California, which 
was presented to the advisory com- 
mittee on May 8, shows that the cam- 
paign work is bringing excellent re- 
sults along this line. Mr. Newbert 
abstracted this report for the com- 
mercial session, emphasizing the fol- 
lowing points: 

The field man started in the south- 
ern section of the State about the 
last week in January, and dealers 
and central stations in all towns and 
cities except Los Angeles were called 
upon and acquainted in detail with 
the campaign. On this trip the field 
man secured information as to the 


exact conditions prevailing in all 
parts of the territory. In February 
it was decided to hold a general get- 
together meeting at Los Angeles on 
March 15. The leading electrical 
men of all branches of the industry 
in the southern section of the State 
were invited to this meeting. 

The field man spent the first two 
weeks in March in making arrange- 
ments, creating interest and secur- 
ing attendance for this meeting. All 
the central stations, jobbers, manu- 
facturers and principal dealers in 
Los Angeles were called upon, ad- 
vised in detail of the meeting and 
impressed with its importance. The 
result was that the meeting was at- 
tended by 280 of the leading elec- 
trical men in the section, including 
central station officials, and con- 
tractors and dealers from one end 
of the territory to the other; the 
jobbers and manufacturers almost to 
aman. The meeting was by far the 
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“Everybody sit close together, keep smiling, and back up the 
flag’’ was the good word at the annual convention of the Pacific 


Coast section of the National Electric Light Association held at 
Del Monte, Cal., in May, in joint session with the Pacific division 
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best electrical meeting ever held in 
the southern section of the State, 
and was a great success. Every- 
where favorable comments have been 
made on it and there has been a de- 
mand for similar meetings elsewhere, 
as well as another such meeting in 
Los Angeles. 

In covering the territory much 
effort has been put forth to correct 
wrong impressions and opinions that 
some of the dealers have had of cen- 
tral stations; cases were found 
where the dealer was of the opinion 
that the central station was doing 
things which either had not been 
their practice for months or even 
never had been done. The dealer 
in some cases had taken the word of 
his customer and had not taken the 
trouble to find out whether or not it 
was correct. One dealer had reduced 
his prices to meet those which his 
customers had told him the central 
station was charging. It was proved 
to this dealer that the central station 
had not made the prices claimed by 
the customers but was selling every- 
thing at regular list prices. Some 
dealers have blamed the central sta- 
tion and some central station men 
have blamed the dealers for doing 
certain things which each were justi- 
fied in doing. When the position of 
the one is explained to the other an 
entirely different attitude usually re- 
sults and many such cases have been 
cleared up since the start of the 
campaign. 

Both the dealers and the cen- 
tral stations are equally responsible 
for the conditions that have existed. 





There is but one solution to this 
problem and that is the dealers and 
the central station men must become 
better acquainted. To see that this 
is done is the most important work 
of the field men. 

In covering the territory many 
suggestions in merchandising have 
been offered to the dealers by the 
field men, quite a number of which 
have been put into practice. Assist- 
ance has been given to the dealers 
in laying out their new stores and 
there are several dealers now looking 
for better locations, who, when these 
locations are secured, will call on the 
advisory board for suggestions. Also 
suggestions for rearrangement of 
other stores have been offered. There 
is no limit to the amount of valuable 
assistance that can be rendered along 
these lines. 


ALL BRANCHES DEPENDENT UPON 
EACH OTHER FOR SUCCESS 


The condition that has to be 


overcome is not usually one of un- 


friendliness between central stations 
and contractor-dealers but rather 
one of indifference. The men in one 
branch of the industry do not seem 
to understand that their success is 
dependent upon the success of all 
other branches and that in all their 
plans they should take into account 
how those plans will affect com- 
panies and individuals in the other 
branches. 

The advisory committee at its 
meeting on Saturday, June 8, 
adopted the following policy with 
respect to the sale of current-con- 


suming devices by central stations 
and dealers: 

It is the policy of the advisory com- 
mittee not to ask or urge central sta- 
tions to go out of or to stay out of the 
business of selling lamps, appliances, 
ete., at retail to their regular con- 
sumers. It is, however, the policy to 
encourage the central stations to con- 
duct their selling of appliances, etc., in 
a manner which shall conform to the 
business ethics of the retail merchants 
in whatever territory the central sta- 
tion shall conduct a retail merchandise 
business. 

It is also the policy of the committee 
to help and encourage dealers to im- 
prove their business methods and so to 
serve the public in the retailing of 
lamps and appliances that a large 
volume of the business will naturally 
flow to them. This policy will be fol- 
lowed by the committee to the end that 
these two branches of the electrical in- 
dustry may both profit to the greatest 
extent, and that the consumer may en- 
joy electrical service at the lowest 
cost consistent with the quality of the 
service. 

A get-together dinner for the cen- 
tral district of California is to be 
held in Fresno early in August. The 
plan and work of the campaign will 
be told at this Fresno meeting, as it 
has been at the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco meetings, with the 
idea of enlisting all people engaged 
in the electrical industry to take an 
active part in the campaign work. 

And, proof of the fact that the 
California contractor-dealers prepare 
to do their part in the national move- 
ment, is the news, just received in 
the East, that the California contra- 
tor-dealers’ association has voted un- 
animously to join the National asso- 
ciation. 
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of the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Association, the California Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors & Dealers, and representatives 


of many manufacturers. 
a get-together year in the industry, this picture supplies it! 


If any proof were needed that this is 
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Better 


Lighting 


for Industrial Plants and Offices 


Some, Suggestions Concerning the 
Location of Light Sources for the 
Greatest Effectiveness and Economy 


appeared in the April issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, Mr. Harrison 

suggested six tests for judging the suitability of lighting units of various 
designs and showed an ingenious diagram indicating the suitability of different 
units, based on these requirements. The present article deals with the proper 
location of units—a factor second in importance only to the selection of the 
equipment itself. Experience has shown that while the rules which govern the 
spacing of units in overhead lighting systems have been pretty generally ac- 
cepted for some years, they have not always been put into practice in the past, 
as must now be done when it is important to so re-equip industrial plants as to 
give the best possible illumination with the greatest economy.—EDITOR. 


|: THE ARTICLE entitled “Selling the Proper Reflecting Equipment” which 





S FAR AS the location of units 
in overhead lighting systems 
is concerned, all installations 

may be divided into two classes: 
those in which the primary purpose 
of the lighting is to produce or fur- 
ther some definite pleasing psycho- 


logical effect, such as that sought for 
in the home, or the studio, or the 
theater; and second, those where the 
purpose of the lighting is first of all 
to enable one to work or read com- 
fortably, as in the office, the factory, 
and the school. For the first class, 


By WARD HARRISON 


Illuminating Engineer, National Lamp 
Works of the General Electric Company 


no definite rules can be laid down, 
for there the location of the light 
sources is quite as much a matter of 
individual taste as is the arrange- 
ment of the furniture and draperies. 
For the second class, where the prin- 
cipal purpose of the lighting is to 
facilitate work, definite data are 
available. 

The mistake most commonly made 


-in the location of the units, where the 


purpose is utility, is to allow too 
great a distance between units. The 
maximum allowable distance which 
units of a given design can be sep- 
arated is, of course, directly pro- 
portional to the height of the light 
sources above the surface which it 
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The mistake most commonly made in locating industrial lighting units is to allow too great a distance between light sources 
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is desired to light. If greater spac- 
ings are employed the illumination 
on the surfaces midway between 
units is less than on surfaces directly 
under the units. When this condi- 
tion exists, it is necessary to employ 
units sufficiently powerful to bring 
the illumination in the poorly lighted 
areas up to a satisfactory value 
(Fig. 1), and since the illumination 
is proportionately increased in the 
areas which were previously well 
lighted, a less economical use of cur- 


wide area, that is, which emit a high 
intensity of light in directions at or 
just below the horizontal, can be 
more widely separated, other things 
being equal, than can units which 
more or less concentrate the light in 
a downward direction. It will also 
be obvious that while the maximum 
distance between units at which 
uniform, or approximately uniform, 
illumination is maintained, will 
change with the mounting height of 
units, the ratio of spacing distance 


formity is concerned, are assured. 

Lighting units which give a very 
broad distribution of light are avail- 
able and, from the single standpoint 
of uniform illumination, such units 
could be spaced at considerably 
greater distances than the units 
listed in the table. But two fac- 
tors operate against the use of such 
units: In the first place. the light in 
directions near the horizonta! would 
have to be very intense if surfaces 
at a considerable distance were to 
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Fig. 1—Too-wide spacing results in either insufficient intensity 


between units, or if the intensity between 
— the units is disproportionately high. 
g. 


equal to one-half spacing. 


‘ig. 2—Spacing distance varies with mounting height, but the 
ratio of spacing to height remains constant. 
Fig. 3—Closer spacings of units than those calculated from the 
ratios given in the table do not decrease the uniformity. 
ig. 4—Illuminations with different spacings. 
tween units within limiting value; distance from unit to wall 
B—Spacing between units within 


units is ample, that ing. 


limiting value; distance from unit to wall less than one-half spac- 
C—Spacing between units within limiting value; distance 


from unit to wail equal to spacing. 


Fig. 
made. 


A—Spacing be- 


5—The thoughtful installation of more outlets than re- 
quired for uniformity, permits future subdivisions to be easily 
In this illustration attention is particularly directed to the 
location of the windows. 

Fig. 6—A guide to the location of lighting units. 


This sketch 


has been prepared to summarize graphically the main points 
brought out in the article. 





rent is the result. Other things 
being equal, a system which pro- 
vides an approximately uniform in- 
tensity on the working plane will be 
the least expensive system to operate. 

The location of units to secure 
uniformity of illumination is one of 
simple arithmetic. Obviously, units 


which distribute the light over a 


to mounting height remains fixed. 
This is apparent from Fig. 2. Limit- 
ing ratios between the spacing dis- 
tance and the mounting height at 
which the illumination will be suffi- 
ciently uniform for practical pur- 
poses are given in the table on the 
next page. Ifthe ratios given are not 
exceeded, good results as far as uni- 





be equally as bright as near sur- 
faces, and this condition would re- 
sult in very severe glare; in the 
second place, the long, heavy shadows 
which such units widely spaced would 
cause would interfere seriously with 
the work, and, in many cases, would 
accentuate the accident hazard. 

It is a popular misconception that 
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the use of closer spacings than those 
calculated according to the ratios 
given will also result in non-uniform 
illumination. To disprove this sup- 
position, consider for a moment Fig. 
3, where an area is lighted by two 
entirely independent systems each of 
which used alone provides uniform 
illumination. If now both systems 
are thrown on, the illumination will 
still be uniform and yet the spacing 
distance between units may be one- 
half, or less, that of either system 
alone. The intensity will, of course, 
be double. Closer spacings than those 








In smaller areas, however, particu- 
larly in offices, the distance between 
the units and the walls should fre- 
quently be made slightly less than 
half the spacing distance, for here 
it is usual to find these areas given 
over to the most exacting work (B, 
Fig. 4). Installations are sometimes 
encountered where the spacing dis- 
tance between units is normal but 
where the distance between the out- 
side rows of units and the walls is 
equal to the distance between units. 
The illumination under such condi- 
tions is about as pictured in C, 











It is a popular misconception that the use of closer spacings than those calculated 
according to the ratios given will result in non-uniform illumination 





called for in the table are frequently 
employed in office and drafting-room 
lighting, where freedom from shadow 
is especially to be sought. 

As a general rule in utility in- 
stallations, the distance from the 
outside row of lighting units to the 
wall is made approximately one-half 
the distance between units along the 
row. Where this is the case, the dis- 
tribution of light on the work will 
be somewhat as shown in A, Fig. 
4. It will be noted that the direct 
illumination near the walls is con- 
siderably lower than elsewhere, but 
reflected light from them may, in 
general, be depended upon to in- 
crease the intensity in these areas. 
In factories the space near the wall 
is frequently used as a passageway 
and does not require so much light. 


Fig. 4; it cannot, 
satisfactory. 

By the use of the ratios given in 
Table 1, the permissible spacing dis- 
tance for a given mounting height 
may be quickly calculated. With the 
limiting distance in mind, the pecu- 
liarities of the room to be lighted 
should be considered. If practical, 
the system should be symmetrical 
with respect to bays formed by 
columns and ceiling beams; it should 
provide as far as practical for future 
subdivision of the space where such 
is a possibility (see Fig. 5); and 
consideration should be given to 
placing units where they will be 
neither in the direct line of vision 
nor where their reflection in polished 
surfaces will be apparent. 

All units which furnish the illum- 


of course, be 


TABLE OF RECOMMENDED MAXIMUM 
SPACINGS AND MINIMUM MOUNTING 
HEIGHTS FOR VARIOUS UNITS 


(Mounting height equals distance of light source above 
plane of illumination.) 


*Ratio= +tRatio= 
Equipment Spacing+ Mounting 
Mounting Height + 
Height Spacing 
Prismatic, mirror, or aluminum: 
BRE UIIBEV Os sis'ors 61.4200) <1p/" 13 q 
PSA BITABD 05g 2605S gnecsh dias e occ 1o = 2 RB 
OC ae 14 z 
Indirect or semi-indirect..... . 14t st 
Opal or porcelain enamel: 
11 ea aS eR eatin ier 13 z 
Dome ae ee 1 ; 
Totally inclosing glass........ 13 3 
Semi-inclosing.............. 13 3 


In general, the dist nce from the outside row of 
units to the wall should be one-half the spacing dis- 
tance. In offices and drafting rooms this distance 
should be somewhat less, and a closer spacing be- 
tween units than the maximum permissible is de- 
sirable. 

*To get the maximum spacing distance, multiply 
Ratio by Mounting Height. 

{To get minimum mounting height, multiply Ratio 
by Spacing Distance. 

eight equals distance between ceiling and plane 
of illumination. ; 





ination by their own brightness 
should be hung high. This will re- 
sult not only in closer spacing and 
in greater uniformity of illumina- 
tion but also, as a rule, in less glare. 
The mounting height of dense semi- 
indirect and totally indirect units 
is more a matter of taste, for with 
them the ceiling acts as the princi- 
pal light source. However, with in- 
direct lighting the distance between 
the unit and the ceiling should not 
be so short that only a small spot 
is lighted, nor so great that any 
large portion of the light strikes the 
walls directly; between these limits 
the choice of mounting height is en- 
tirely a matter of appearance. 

The man who plans the location of 
the lighting units for any utility in- 
stallation should, before any wiring 
work is started, carefully check his 
design from the following stand- 
points: 

1. Does the spacing distance fall 
within the limiting distance? 

2. Is the distance between the out- 
side row of units and the wall equal 
to, or less than, one-half the distance 
between units? 

3. Can the design be improved 
from the standpoint of future subdi- 
vision of the area? 

4. Can the design be improved 
from the standpoint of reflection in 
polished surfaces? 

5. Are the light sources high, so 
as to be as far as possible above the 
line of vision? 

An attempt has been made to sum- 
marize graphically the main points 
involved in the location of light 
sources in the chart which appears 
es Fig. 6. 
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The greater the number of contractors and dealers that have appliances on sale, the greater 
the number of appliances that will be sold, and the result is increased income to the cen- 
tral station. Therefore, it is opportune to encourage wiring contractors, department 
stores, hardware dealers and other merchants—either directly or through the manu- 


facturers of appliances—to engage in this business. 
Vice-Chair.-Elect, Commercial Section, N. E. L. A. 


—JOoHN G. LEARNED 


Stimulating Appliance Sales 


How Added Income for the Central Station Can Be Secured Through Intensive 
Appliance-Business Effort, Discussed in a Paper Before the National 
Electric Light Association, Atlantic City, on June 14 


By JOHN G. LEARNED 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago 


FTER listening to the exten- 

sive discussion of fuel-con- 

servation methods, it is with 
considerable timidity that I present 
these notes on stimulating business. 
I feel, however, that the intensive 
use of appliances is a direct means 
of conserving fuel and labor, and 
therefore will outline to you the way 
we have planned our course to meet 
the exigencies of the times. 

It is impossible to engage new 
capital for expansion of business ex- 
cept at a prohibitive interest rate; 
consequently expansion is almost nil. 
Capital expenditures are rigidly re- 
stricted to the very minimum for 
the period of the war. 

Customers desiring service involv- 
ing extensions are required to finance 
such extensions. 

We are vitally concerned about 
the increasing cost of material and 
wages; the recent increase in freight 
rates will make a further increase 
in the cost of production. 

We are suffering a loss of income 
as a result of the daylight saving law 
which went into effect on March 31. 

One of our most urgent problems 
is to obtain additional income from 
energy sold at a high rate per unit 
without employing additional capital. 

Residence and apartment cus- 
tomers present a vast field for 
obtaining added income. This class 
of business is susceptible of de- 
velopment towards greatly increased 
consumpticn without placing an un- 
due burden on such customers. In 
fact, such customers welcome labor- 

















More Outlets—More Service 





O*%; of the premier advantages of electrical ap- 
pliances is the convenience with which they can 
be used. A liberal supply of wall receptacles in the 
home adds materially to this convenience, and enables 
you to get the maximum service from your electrical 
appliances. 

These receptacles can be either single or duplex. They are set 
flush with the wall and can be installed without marring the wood- 
work, or disturbing the decorations in any way. 





It is often desirable to operate two electrical devices simul- 
taneously, stich as the Electric Percolator and the Electric Toaster, 
or the Electric Ironand Fan. This can be done with the use of the 
duplex receptacle, as there are two outlets on the same plate. Full 
current is supplied from each outlet as the connections are inde 
pendent of each other. 


Multiply Your Comforts By Installing 
More Outlets 


4 VERY additional outkt means more comfort and convenience and less 
4 work. Your health and comfort are worth many times the small cost 










In order to en: 
adequate number oi 
time, wire for additi 
of payment: 

Where the amount is less than $6.00—Cash thirty days. 

Where the amount is $6.00 to $12.00—Six equ:! monthly payments. 

Where the ar,.ount is $12.00 or over—Twelve equal monthly payments. 

If you wiil sign and mail the enclosed card, we will be pleased to have 
our representative call and furnish you a 
one or tore of thee2 additional outlets. This 
and will enable you to learn how reasonably th 


eryone to modernize his home by the installation of an 
board outlets or wall receptacles, we will, for a limited 
onal outlets for appliances under the following easy terms 

















PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 














The inside pages of the “More Time to Knit” circular. This circular, offering to have 
outlets installed on deferred payments, was sent to each residence customer on the 


lines of the Public Service Company. 





saving appliances on account of the 
scarcity of household servants; posi- 
tive relief from much arduous house- 
hold drudgery is found in the use 
of the many appliances and home 
utilities we have to offer. 
Electricity for lighting the home 
is now considered a necessity. How- 
ever, even the most modern type of 
home is seldom adequately wired to 
accommodate such appliances as the 
washer, ironer, vacuum cleaner, 
toaster, iron, etc., with a degree of 


convenience which would tend to in- 
vite their use, and as a result the 
housewife is deprived of the com- 
fort and effectiveness to be secured 
through their use and the central 
station loses legitimate income. 
Through the courtesy of a manu- 
facturer of receptacles we obtained 
a supply of circulars—‘More Time 
to Knit.” This circular, offering to 
wire for additional outlets on de- 
ferred payments, was sent to each 
residence customer on our lines. Ad- 
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vertisements on the same _ subject 
were put in the newspapers and on 
the stubs of the customers’ monthly 
bills. 

The tendency of many wiring con- 
tractors is to cut down the number 
of outlets in order to obtain wiring 
business. To overcome this practice 
the receptacle manufacturers are 
conducting local educational cam- 
paigns, prevailing upon the wiring 
contractors to push the installation 
of receptacles so that the contractor 
will benefit from the immediate busi- 
ness, and it is also pointed out to 
the contractor that it is easier for 
him to sell appliances in a home that 





An Attractive Educational 
Electrical Picture Book 
For Children 


is for Aire 


who irons today, 
1 


This bo ooh ie diy 





“y H $0 Rept % PUBLIC, 
ad. Ig, é eed 


SER ICE COMPANY 





PLACE 
2 CENT 
STAMP 
BERE 


POST CARD 











Gentlemen - 

‘ send me postpaid ane copy of the 
MABCI book. You are author- 
add twenty-five cents to my next 


_ « bill for this book. 


El tr 
Public Service Company 


Sugned 72 West Adams St. 


Address 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





Town 


_| Contract Dept. 








The electrical “ABC Book” profoundly 
affects the education of the children in the 
homes to which it is sent as a premium for 
appliance purchases. But more than the 
children, the entire family is necessarily 
interested, and results are immediate. 





is thoroughly equipped than one that 
is not. 

Through our efforts the manu- 
facturers of appliances, receptacles, 
wire, conduit, molding steel and 
allied products are now exploiting 
additional outlets in their national 
advertising. 

The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment has just announced that 
September has been set aside for 
a “Convenience Outlet Campaign.” 
This campaign should vitalize the 
idea among all having a community 
of interests in the electrical and 
allied industries. 

The more liberal installation of re- 
ceptacles is the keynote for future 
merchandise sales. It is much easier 


to convince the housewife of the de- 
sirability of having a line of house- 
hold appliances if receptacles are 








previously installed for the con- 
venient use of such appliances. 

We are increasing income by sell- 
ing more appliances to present cus- 
tomers and by encouraging the use 
of appliances now owned by cus- 
tomers. 

The appliance load is off-peak and 
has a high diversity, so its effect on 
the line and station capacity is 
negligible. 

All energy consumed is at a high 
rate per kilowatt-hour. 

Our sales force has been depleted 
by enlistments and the draft. We 
have found it practically impossible 
to fill positions with men of expe- 
rience and have been unable in some 
places to obtain even inexperienced 
help. Regardless of these facts we 
have materially increased our sales 
force by the following method. 


FIVE PER CENT COMMISSION TO 
EMPLOYEES 


We offer all employees a com- 
mission of 5 per cent for selling 
appliances during spare time and 
after business hours, and we have 
thus uncovered a_ considerable 
amount of latent sales talent. We 
send to each employee with his pay 
check, every two weeks, a sales bul- 
letin compiled primarily with the 
idea of educating him in _ sales 
methods. 

Many of our employees are taking 
advantage of this offer, and not only 
are they actually making sales, but 
they have the co-operation of their 
wives, who have quite a number of 
sales to their credit. . 

We are devoting particular atten- 
tion to our sales shops, with a view 
of putting them on a more profitable 
merchandising basis. Our clerks are 
paid special bonuses on sales of cer- 
tain appliances, which acts as a 
stimulant for increased effort. 

We have compiled an “ABC Book” 
for distribution as a premium 
to customers purchasing appliances. 
The electrical suggestiveness of this 
book for the children profoundly 
affects their education, but that is 
not the primary object; the entire 
family is necessarily interested, and 
results beneficial to the company are 
therefore immediate. 

One important element necessary 
to successfully merchandise appli- 
ances is the co-operative effort of all 
company employees, and in order to 
accomplish this end it is necessary 


that the entire personnel of the or- 
ganization be thoroughly sold on the 
appliance idea and use as many 
appliances in their homes as they 
can afford. 

We are intensifying our efforts to 
further sell our organization on 
appliances but find that it requires 
an aggressive and continuous cam- 
paign to get our employees to take 
hold of it in earnest and keep it go- 
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Be « Live Wire and you won't get stevred on 
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honk? the dead ones thet are used for door mats 











With each employee’s pay check every 
two weeks, there goes a copy of this “Sales 
Bulletin,” compiled primarily as a force for 
education in sales methods. A commission 
of 5 per cent is paid to employees for ap- 
pliance sales made during spare time and 
after business hours. 





ing. It is sometimes harder to sell 
the idea than it is to actually sell 
the appliances to the customer, but 
we feel that we are making good 
progress. When many employees are 
thus stimulated to efforts productive 
of successful results along one such 
line it is an added co-operative 
contribution to the success of the 
company. 

The greater the number of con- 
tractors and dealers that have appli- 
ances on sale, the greater the num- 
ber of appliances that will be sold, 
and the result is increased income to 
the central station. Therefore, it is 
opportune to encourage wiring con- 
tractors, department stores, hard- 
ware dealers and other merchants, 
either directly or through the manu- 
facturers of appliances, to engage in 
this business. 
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The Value to the Ciliacios of 


A Central istimating Bureau 


The Saving in Time, Trouble and Money Over the 
Customary Plan of Having Figuring Done 
by Individual Organizations 





“Ethics of Contracting and the Stabilizing of Profits” 
By F. W. LORD 


ing, from the pen of F. W. Lord, president Lord Electric Company, New 


ke SERIES OF ARTICLES on the broader aspects of electrical contract- 


York, which appeared in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING beginning with 
the June, 1917, issue, have been gathered together, with other chapters by the 
same author, into book form and published under the title “Ethics of Contract- 


ing and the Stabilizing of Profits.” 


Mr. Lord’s book, the retail price of which 


is $1.25, is being offered in combination with one year’s subscription to 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, for $2.65. 


One of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Lord’s book is that on “Co- 


operative Estimating” reproduced herewith. The 


idea of a _ co-operative 


estimating bureau is of particular timely value right now, when building con- 
ditions are forcing clectrical contractors to the greatest possible efficiency. 
































[ise are sO many arguments 
in favor of a central estimat- 
ing bureau that it is a matter 
of wonderment that such are not 
found in every large city. Perhaps 
the most plausible reason is the in- 
nate lack of trust with which almost 
all business rivals view one another. 
It is this feeling more than any other 
which inhibits co-operation, and, 
without co-operation there is bound 
to be waste and inefficiency every- 
where present. | 

In having work estimated, particu- 
larly if it be of a complicated nature, 
the odds are all against the contrac- 
tor, and consequently an inherent 
advantage always lies with the owner 
or purchaser. The reason of this is 
that in making up an estimate, there 
is never the possibility of including 
items or materials not specified, while 
there is ever the chance that some- 
thing which is required has been 
overlooked. 


MATERIAL QUANTITIES AND COSTS 
EASILY COMPUTED 


All estimates include items of ma- 
terial, about which there is only the 
question of quantity; but the esti- 
' mate of labor cannot depend entirely 
on data, but must depend somewhat 
on experience and opinion. 

Occasionally a contractor will ask 


to be paid for some item which he 
had not included in his estimate, and 
although this is never accepted as a 
legal excuse provided it is reasonably 
clear that the item had been specified, 
there is nevertheless some moral 
justification for an extra charge, 
based on the indisputable fact of the 
ever-present probability of errors of 
omission which establishes an ad- 
vantage in favor of the buyer. This 
is recognized by some fair-minded 
people, and the claim honored, but in 
the great majority of cases, commer- 
cialism governs and the advantage 
over the contractor is unhesitatingly 
taken. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt 
as to the ethical propriety of adopt- 
ing some method of self-protection 
to eliminate this source of loss to 
the contractor. It even would be per- 
missible for contractors to compare 
their estimates before submitting 
their proposals, and some associations 
do this. 

If their co-operation stopped there, 
no one would complain except the 
sharp bidder whose profits depend on 
other’s mistakes; but unfortunately 
some bidders cannot resist the temp- 
tation offered for collusive bidding, 
which is ultimately bad from the 
business standpoint, as well as always 
bad morally and legally. 


No such objection can be advanced 
in regard to the central estimating 
bureau. As its name indicates, its 
function is to have all the estimating 
done from a central office instead of 
individually by all the contractors 
who are figuring. The manifest ad- 
vantages of such a bureau are that 
it saves an unnecessary duplication 
of effort, waste of time, trouble, 
and consequently money; and _ in- 
sures to a great degree, increased 
accuracy. 

The saving in time, etc., in having 
a set of figures compiled once by a 
skilled and proficient estimating 
bureau instead of compiled eight or 
ten times by as many different firms, 
is obvious, but it is not quite so 
evident why the figures of a central 
body should be more reliable than 
those of a well-managed, experienced, 
individual organization. The expla- 
nation will be anticipated at once by 
those who have had experience and 
who have given the matter considera- 
tion, but, for the benefit of the less 
well informed, it may be well to 
elucidate. 

In the stress of competition, where 
it is desirable to figure a large volume 
of work, it is virtually impossible to 
thoroughly check every estimate that 
is made. Of course, all estimates 
should be checked, but in most cases 
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this is done perfunctorily and in a 
more or less casual way. 

In a properly organized estimating 
bureau all quantities would be taken 
off separately by at least two inde- 
pendent measurers, and if they did 
not closely agree the plans would 
have to be refigured until the chief 
estimator was convinced that the 
totals were commercially accurate 
and reliable. 

Another advantage of the central 
bureau would be the elimination of 
the pyschological or personal element 
of the estimator. As any contractor 
of experience will testify, the desira- 
bility of any piece of work will un- 
consciously, if not admittedly, influ- 
ence the estimator, both as to the 
amount allowed for labor as well 
as in regard to the quantities of 
materials. 

If the contractor is not keen to win 
the particular piece of work being 
figured, his scaling of the plans will 
be liberal; but if he is not busy, and 


is anxious to keep his organization 
together, the measurements will be 
very careful and close, and no possible 
chance omitted in figuring out the 
shortest and most economical routes. 


WHEN “RUSH” ESTIMATES ARE 
DEMANDED 


The central estimating bureau 
would correct a very frequent abuse 
that some architects often commit in 
demanding estimates in an unreason- 
ably short time. It could, and would, 
refuse to give figures in shorter than 
a prescribed time, depending on the 
complexity of the work, number of 
plans, etc., thus compelling a little 
more forethought, or better manage- 
ment on the part of the architect. 
An individual contractor could not 
afford to take any such positive stand. 

Estimating offices are well known 
in England, and doubtless will be in- 
creasingly common in this country. 
When once firmly established and 
their integrity and reliability is rec- 


ognized, proposals based on lists of 
quantities furnished by the central 
bureau will become the accepted 
thing. This would not only be fair 
and equitable, but would simplify to 
a great degree the letting of con- 
tracts, as under these circumstances 
any variation in the actual quantities 
required would be charged or credit- 
ed, as the case might be. 

There is no question but that a 
disinterested firm of professional 
estimators would save many expen- 
sive mistakes that are now unfairly 
borne by the contractor, and by in- 
creasing the accuracy and reliability 
of estimating would be of service to 
the public generally. 

To meet the fears of members that 
the estimating bureau might make 
mistakes, as it could and would, the 
association should guarantee the 
quantities. A tax levied to cover 
this insurance feature would be small 
compared to the losses individual 
contractors often suffer. 





Encouraging That Longing to Escape the Heat 


June roses, polar 
ice and waving 
flags suggest cool- 
ness and comfort 
to the heated pros- 
pect who passes 
these three fan dis- 
plays of the Pub- 
lic Service Electric 
Company, New Jer- 
sey. S. H. Alexan- 
der is in charge of 
advertising displays 
for this company. 
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Not the teddy 
bear but a motor 
operates the large 
fan at the left. 
White columns and 
pink roses help outa 
cooling color scheme 
which encourages 
the prospect to buy. 
This window was 
arranged by Mr. 
Bailey of Orange 
and Mr. Lamareaux 
of Montclair. 











Longings for ice fields and polar breezes are emphasized by 


How to keep cool in July is suggested by these fans and flags 
mounted on firecrackers made of red cardboard wrapped on wooden 
frames. In the center, colored tissue-paper flames, blown by a 
concealed fan, warn the prospect against delay. 


these glacial peaks of muslin and flake mica. A clockwork device 


keeps the bear’s head nodding an invitation to come in and escap2 
the heat. 
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~The “Little Fellow” 


in 


Business 


Why the Smaller Contractor-Dealer Need Not Fear “Big” Competition. 
His Advantages Are Greater Than His Disadvantages 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 





S A BIG BANK ACCOUNT the one essential to success and a small one a 


fatal defect? 


ness? 
he a chance to grow and develop? 


Is the public totally irresponsive to the ability of the little 
fellow? Is he practically excluded from a living portion of the public’s busi- 
In spite of the fact that the present-day tendency is toward bigness, has 
In this day when everything from the nation 


to the breakfast table is going through a readjustment, these are interesting 


questions. 


Therefore, the commercial status of the small man in the electrical, 


or any other, business field is worth considering, and Mr. Seabrook, who has had 
a broad experience in various branches of the building trades, here answers the 
question definitely—enumerating some of the factors which operate on the side 
of “the little fellow in business,” and help him grow prosperous.—EDITOR. 





AS the little fellow in the 
Herestrca contracting busi- 

ness any advantages over his 
big competitor? Has big business, 
in its process of combining and con- 
solidating, commandeered all the 
sources from which business orig- 
inates? Are the executive and 
mechanical talents so intrenched 
that the little fellow no longer has 
a show? Is the big electrical con- 
tracting plant such a menace to the 
little fellow that he feels like quak- 
ing a bit sometimes? 

There is newspaper publicity that 
always gives headlines to the big 
thing and passes over the little with 
a line in an obscure corner. Pub- 
licity is a great factor, and the little 
fellow does not get many superla- 
tives unless he does something ex- 
traordinary, and then he ceases to 
‘be little. 

Purchasing capacity has its ad- 
vantages. Big quantities induce 
lower selling prices. The large 
account is always sought for, while 
the little one is often overlooked by 
the selling force of supply houses. 
Despite the increased cost of carry- 
ing large stocks the big establish- 
ment makes a profit.on this over the 
smaller one because it is able to 
underbuy. 

Looking at it from all sides, has 
the little fellow a chance? Suppose 
we reason it out. 

Most businesses are small—in 


fact, there are more small than big 
ones. There are many more small 
communities, towns and cities than 
there are big ones. Some of these 
will continue to grow bigger and 
bigger while others, for natural 
reasons, will never be much larger 
than they are at present. It always 
has been this way, and probably 
always will be, both as to business 
and centers of population. It there- 
fore stands to reason that many 
businesses must, in the very nature 
of things, be circumscribed, or 
limited, as to growth. Little towns 
cannot support big businesses un- 
less the business is drawn from a 





wide territory. The size of the 
establishment must always be some- 
what in proportion to the size of 
the population. 

In every community that is at all 
progressive, there is a natural in- 
crease in business. The man who 
starts in a small way and progresses 
with his community will undoubt- 
edly share in this business increase. 
Here is one of the advantages for 
the little fellow who has made a 
start. On the other hand, many 
new businesses are starting and 
many that have been operating for 
some time are so situated as to 
capital and location that they can- 
not be expected to make very much 
of an increase in size. This sould 
not be taken as a discouragement, 
because there are many small busi- 
nesses that are far more profitable, 
in proportion, than the big ones. 
The small community with moderate 
demands does not require a big 


capital, and this is again to the ad- 
vantage of the small business man. 

Large cities do not necessarily 
mean, or demand, exclusively large 
businesses. 


A glance over the bus!- 














“This personal service, this close contact with the customer, is the biggest part of 


securing orders, 


Convenient location and many like facilities count for much, but when 
it is all said and done, service is needed to accomplish definite results. 


This kind of serv- 


ice consists in giving customers what they want, in the way and when they want it.”— 
Photo shows Walker Electric Shop, Raleigh, N. C. 
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ness field in the largest cities will 
probably show that there are more 
little fellows than big ones. Many 
men can successfully manage a 
small or moderately sized business. 
When it gets beyond a certain size 
they would cease to be master of it. 
Some instinct seems to show such 
a man his limitations and he keeps 
within them. On the other hand, 
there are many managers of big 
businesses who would be total fail- 
ures in running small affairs, just 
as much as the little fellow would 
be if he were placed in the big one’s 
position. Viewed from this stand- 
point the little business and the 
big one seem to be on a par so far 
as stability and success are con- 
cerned. 

Very few big concerns can exist 
on the business within their terri- 
tory. They must go outside to 
secure enough business to keep the 
big works going. When dull times 
come the big concern is often hit 
harder than the smaller one. The 
small shop can contract with less 
strain than the big one. The little 
fellow can reduce his overhead with- 
out seriously weakening his busi- 
ness or mechanical organization. 
The big concern can do this to some 
extent, but nowhere near in pro- 
portion to the little fellow. The 
large business must to a very great 
extent keep its sales, or business 
producing, and mechanical organ- 
ization intact. Advertising in some 
form must go on. The little fellow 
is free from much of this. 


PRICE IS NOT ALWAYS A FACTOR 


Has the little fellow any advan- 
tage in securing a better price than 
the big concern? That depends up- 
on the field that he attempts to 
reach. Purchasing agents keep well 
posted on prices and, of course, 
endeavor to buy at the closest mar- 
gin possible. In the very nature 
of things there are many who have 
no reason to follow the market and 
do not investigate prices so closely 
as the big buyer. There is a class 
of trade that can be reached by the 
little fellow much better than by 
the big concern. 

By explaining personally to his 
prospective customer just what he 
intends to do, how he intends to do 
it, and what his article will do for 
the customer after he has bought 
it, the little fellow in many in- 


stances can secure a somewhat 
better price than his big rival. 
From whom purchases are to be 
made is often determined by some- 
thing entirely distinct and separate 
from the price—such as location, 
personal acquaintance, etc. If the 
size of a business determines where 
purchases were to be made, the 
little fellow would fail in short 
order. 

The question of service is not 
to be underestimated. It might be 
suggested that the larger establish- 
ment can render better service 
than the small one, but as a matter 
of fact the little shop can generally 
put it all over the big one. The 
very size of the big shop, the extent 
of its contracts and other classes 
of work, render it impossible for 
the owner to come in personal touch 
with his customer. 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION BIG ADVAN- 
TAGE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


If there is any feature where the 
large business falls down, com- 
pared with the small one, it is in the 
matter of personal supervision of 
work that counts so much for the 
good-will of the customer. In 
many instances the proprietors of 
the small shops are able to wait 
on their customers themselves, give 
personal, expert attention, which is 
absolutely out of the question in 
a big establishment. They are not 
only able to give exact knowledge 
of their supplies, and the uses to 
which these can be put, but in many 
cases can carefully analyze the needs 
of the customer better than he 
can himself. Before the deal is 
closed the little fellow has satisfied 
himself of what his customer needs, 
and impresses the prospect accord- 
ingly. 

This personal supervision, the 
close contact with the customer, 
is the biggest part of securing 
orders. Convenient locations and 
many like facilities count for much, 
but the essential feature to ac- 


complish definite results is service. | 


This kind of service consists in 
giving customers what they want, 
how and when they want it. - While 
many electrical articles are bought 
for the enjoyment and pleasure 
they give, it is very hard to imagine 
anyone going in raptures in hav- 
ing some parts of his work done 
electrically. But whether  pur- 


chased for the enjoyment they 
give the possessor, or because they 
are needful and useful, the elec- — 
trical appliances are all a means 
to an end, and that end is—satis- 
faction. 


PERSONAL ELEMENT IN SERVICE 
Is UNBEATABLE 


Taking away all the trimmings 
and non-essentials in purchases, 
it will be found that unless the 
customer gets the best possible 
article that is most suited to the 
requirements, real service has not 
been rendered, no matter how large 
the establishment nor how efficient 
the selling service executing the 
order. Here is where the small 
electrical contractor and dealer 
can have their innings and, “make 
the home-runs.” In many cases the 
proprietors of this class can give 
their customers personal, expert 
attention, which is always sought 
after, so much appreciated, but 
sometimes out of the question for 
the big establishment. 

This kind of service is unbeatable 
even though the shop or store is 
in the middle of a lot on a back 
street. It is doing good work in a 
merchandising sense, and, if fol- 
lowed up, means the development of 
personal relations between pro- 
prieter and customer that firmly 
establishes a business. It is human 
nature to desire the maintenance 
of pleasant and agreeable relation- 
ships, wherever and whatever these 
may be, and the electrical contrac- 
tor who makes friends of his cus- 
tomers, by giving them satisfactory 
service and dependable work, is 
building a permanent trade that 
nobody is going to take away from 
him. The personal equation is a 
powerful factor and the customer 
who learns that he can get good 
treatment and: expert attention at 
a certain place is quite sure to 
repeat his orders, even if it is among 
the very small establishments in its 
lines. 


STUDY THE INTERESTS OF THE 
CUSTOMER 

Personal service, therefore, 
stands at the head of all the ad- 
vantages of the small concern. 
This advantage is real and not 
theoretical. It is within the reach 
of every little fellow who will study 
the interests of his customers. He 
can come into personal contact with 
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these in a manner that is well- 
nigh impossible for the manage- 
ment of big concerns. The little 
man in business who gives real 
service will neither lack for busi- 
ness nor the profits derived there- 
from. 

The small man in business has 
every opportunity to develop to the 
limit of his capacity. The banks 
are looking for honest young men 
who are ambitious to forge ahead. 





wos 














“If there is any feature in which the large business falls down 
with respect to the small one, it is in the matter of personal super- 
vision and contact, that counts so much for the good-will of the 
customer. 


argument is exhausted. The shop 
which is giving service and good 
work, asking only a fair margin of 
profit, can keep right on taking 
orders in the face of competition 
that is based solely on cut prices. 


MARGINS OF PROFIT 


The small business man can earn 
a larger profit on his capital in- 
vested than his larger rival. This 
is due to several reasons: Close 


is an important factor in business, 
and must be recognized as such. 
There are more of them than big 
ones, and no doubt statistics would 
show that they do more business 
in the aggregate than the large 
concerns. He is at some disad- 
vantage, but so is the big fellow, 
and probably the little one has 
more to his credit side than dis- 
advantages on the debit side. He 
can do just as good work as his big 








Shows store of R. B. 





“In many instances the proprietor of the small shop is himself 
able to wait on the customer, and give personal expert attention 
which is absolutely out of the question in the large shop.’’—Photo 
Maxwell, Steubenville, Ohio. 





They are always glad to extend 
credit to those who can show that 
they are building on a solid founda- 
tion. Banks and supply houses 
place probably more importance 
on the character of a man than on 
the size of his business. Enough 
credit properly taken care of can 
always be secured to meet the needs 
of a growing business. A _ repu- 
tation should be acquired for doing 
the best kind of work. Low prices 
may be one form of inducement for 
placing the order, but it is gener- 
ally the weakest. Slashing prices 
generally begins when every other 


supervision can be given to the 
work as it passes through its vari- 
ous processes. Overhead expenses 
can be kept to the minimum, with 
every unnecessary item lopped off. 

Credit being extended almost 
exclusively in his own community, 
the customers known personally, 
losses in this respect can be kept 
down so that they will be few, if 
any. The expense of collecting 
outstanding accounts is almost neg- 
ligible compared with the big busi- 
ness. 

Summing up the whole situation, 
it appears that the little fellow 


‘and supply houses. 


competitor, come in closer contact 
with his customers, give personal 
service. It is possible for him to 
establish just as good credit rela- 
tions, comparatively, with his bank 
In dull times 
he can contract on his overhead 
expense with less danger than the 
big concern. 

The little fellow in business has 
many advantages. He is not going 
to be bowled out by any means, 
and he has a greater opportunity 
to make a larger profit on his capi- 
tal and time than the larger busi- 
nesses. 
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What Crowder’s Order Means to You 


With the Young Men Gone From the Electric Shop, What Kind of 
Women Shall You Hire to Fill Their Places? 


By W. A. BAYARD 











r \HE Provost Marshal General 
has been rapping on the door 
of every electrical merchant in 

, the country and asking a question. 
“How many young men of draft age 
are working in your store?” he says. 
“Find someone else to take their 
jobs. The country needs them.” In 
brief, that is the order that has come 
from Washington, and in every elec- 
tric shop steps must be taken at once 
to carry it out. 

General Crowder says, “Every man 
in the draft age must work or fight.” 
Under the order all men who have 
registered in the draft and been as- 
signed to deferred classes, awaiting 
their turn, must in the meantime oc- 
cupy themselves in productive labor, 
essential in some manner to the win- 
ning of the war. Men not now so 
engaged must either apply themselves 
at once to some other more suitable 
employment or enter the military 
service of the United States. It is a 
case of “Fish or cut bait,” for all 
draft-age men, this definite action 
coming through an amendment to the 
selective service law, primarily aimed 
at idle men. But it also embraces all 
palpably non-essential occupations, 
listing specifically among others 
“passenger elevator operators and 
attendants, doormen, footmen and 
other attendants of clubs, hotels and 
stores and sales clerks and other 
clerks employed in stores and other 





mercantile establishments.” There it 
stands clear-cut and unmistakable. 

In other words, the inside sales- 
men must hustle out and find some 
other kind of work that ties in closer 
with the winning of the war. This 
task has been allotted by the country 
to the men within these ages, and it 
is going to be strictly fight or work 
from now on. Their jobs will have to 
be filled by someone else and the sub- 
stitutes will have to be found right 
away, for the men have received 
their marching orders and the war 
won’t wait. 


OLDER MEN, OR WOMEN? WHICH? 


There are two things that you can 
do—each man in his own town, in his 
own store—to fill these vacancies. 
You can hire an older man or you can 
hire a woman. But what kind of an 








There is this advantage in the domestic 


science graduate. She already has the best 
part of the education that she needs—the 
knowledge of home economics. The art of 
selling and the nature of electrical appli- 
ances she can learn. : 





older man, what manner of woman? 
The war has brought great oppor- 
tunity to the electrical merchant, be- 
cause the dearth of domestic serv- 
ants has turned the eyes and inter- 
est of every housewife toward elec- 
trical appliances for saving time and 
work and fuel and food and money. 
You can’t afford to take in the first 
applicant that comes for this impor- 
tant job. And there are different 
sorts of old men, and there is a vari- 
ety of women. Which kind will fit 
the work best and be most profitable 
to you? 

It will only be by accident that the 
electric store can hope to find an 
over-draft-age man available and 
competent for inside selling. Men of 
these years who have ability enougn 
to fill the bill are either in a better 
job already or would be unwilling to 
take up a work right now which the 
government has branded unessential. 
So. practically this banishes the 
thought of getting men and puts the 
job up to women clearly. But the idea 
of losing all these inside salesmen 
from all the shops at one fell swoop 
and substituting maidens who are 
novices, is disconcerting at this time. 
Therefore, the suggestion coming 
from a central station woman that 
the ranks be filled by domestic science 
graduates is of particular interest. 
Why not? 

Using electrical appliances and in 
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the same way selling them is not as 
much an electrical as it is a household 
affair. What we sell is, after all, not 
a sweeper but. a better method of 
cleaning rugs; not a washing machine 
but a new process of washing clothes. 
It is the agency for doing housework 
by electricity that is the feature of 
each sale. In consequence, it is ac- 
tually mere important that the one 
who sells should know housekeeping 
practice, than have a wide experience 
with electrical devices. And when it 
comes to choosing a substitute for 
the young man who must quit his in- 
- side selling for you at the call of war 
it need not be an utter novice. It is 
probable that you will not find a 
woman who knows much about elec- 
tricity, but you can find one who 
knows all about the gentle art of 
keeping house. She will have half of 
the education that you want, and by 














for the manufacturers of food prod- 
ucts or culinary appliances—and 
this has brought the biggest oppor- 
tunity. Now, General Crowder’s or- 
der opens up the electric shop to 
them and offers them the inside sell- 
ing function as a specialized career. 


GET THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


If I were an electrical merchant, 
therefore, and saw myself about to 
lose one, two or more young men out 
of my store, because the war has 
need of them, here’s what I would do. 
I would go at once to the nearest 
school of domestic science, the high 
school or a college. I would lay my 
case before the principal—or what- 
ever she may call herself—and ask 
for a list of recent graduates. I 
would talk to her about these names 
and single out the ones that look most 





The woman who can best sell electrical appliances to the home is the woman who can 


“talk shop” with the housekeeper. 


If she knows canning, cooking, cleaning and the rest 


of it, she can develop friendly conversation anywhere. 





far the better half, if she has been a 
student of domestic science. 

Each year the colleges and high 
schools are turning out a large num- 
ber of young women with consider- 
ably more knowledge of household 
economies than their mothers had. 
They have been trained in the prac- 
tical operation of their own homes in 
childhood, and they have seen that 
back of it lies another side—the the- 
ory, science and business of house- 
keeping. So they have taken the do- 
mestic science course, primarily to 
learn to cook, with some regard for 
food values, and to acquire some ac- 
curate guidance in the other details 
of home management. Most of these 
girls go into it solely with the idea of 
fitting themselves for the operation 
of their own homes, but very many 
have taken it up as the basis of a 
career. They have become domestic 
science teachers themselves, or have 
gone into business as demonstrators 


promising, girls either who are work- 
ing now or who may be at home but 
who have shown especial interest and 
aptitude and might respond to such 
an opportunity in war time. Then I 
would get in touch with them and see 
what I could do. 


ABILITY TO TALK FROM PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE POTENT FACTOR 


If you can secure one of these 
young women to take the job, you 
have more than a simple sales clerk. 
You have someone who has been 
trained not only to understand and 
talk about modern cooking methods, 
but sweeping, washing, ventilation 
and sanitation as well, and she will 
have dabbled a bit into the chemis- 
try and physics of the household. She 
can explain in women’s words why 
this or that appliance will bring best 
results in any kind of cooking. And 
if the customer complains of failure 
with a recipe that has been recom- 


mended for the grill or chafing dish 
she can discuss the matter from the 
inside and find out the reason as no 
mere man can. She can advise a 
woman more effectually by far, be- 
cause the customer has confidence in 
her woman’s sense. She is a woman 
and she ought to know about house- 
keeping methods, whereas a man will 
seldom gain more than a thin veneer 
of knowledge. Therefore, all men are 
at a disadvantage in the selling appli- 
ances for women’s work. 

The question of employing women 
for selling work inside and out of 
the electric store has heretofore al- 
ways been debatable. But the War 
Department puts an end to it. Your 
men are ordered out. You must re- 
place them with old men or women. 
Old men will not do for half a dozen 
reasons, for old men in the light of 
the probable new draft law means 
men of over forty years, not old in 
most regards, but old for salesmen 
who must learn a new field and make 
good in talking women’s work to 
women. The choice, therefore, from 
every angle is the young woman. She 
has already proved herself success- 
ful in the work, as central station 
demonstrator and appliance man- 
ager. 


PICKING THE RIGHT PERSONALITY 
FOR SELLING 


Pick the right type of girl, how- 
ever, not only a domestic science 
graduate but a young woman of cul- 
ture, personal attractiveness, confi- 
dence, spirit and purpose. There are 
many such right in your town, and in 
normal times most of them might 
not give a thought to such a job. But 
now the case is different. It is to fill 
a man’s place for war work. It is 
to .teach the women efficiency and 
labor saving in their homes. It is to 
help solve the problem of the servant 
shortage. It is to lend a hand and 
do something at this impelling time. 
And incidentally it will open up a 
real career to every one of these girls, 
so interesting and worth-while that 
few will fail to stay on after the war 
emergency is past. 

Here is what you have to offer the 
kind of woman that you want. Here 
is the opportunity you have to make 
the best of the situation which the 
Provost Marshal’s general order has 
brought down upon us. The loss of 
these young men need not be a calam- 
ity to any store. 
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How 30 Jobbers Operate a Stock 


Clearmg House 


Here Is a War-Time Plan by Which 
Members of the Electrical Club of New 
York Fill Up Stock Shortages, Market 
Surplus Goods and Help Uncle Sam 

in His Job of Winning the War - 


, O\Delivery promised Cweeks trom Aprit& 10 


By STANLEY A. DENNIS 


O FILL a war order at top 
speed, a New York electrical 
jobber one Saturday morning 
in April wanted to buy $3,500 worth 
of electric lamps. On the same day 
another New York jobber wanted to 
sell an overstock of electrical sup- 
lies, including lamps to the value of 
nearly $4,000. Neither jobber knew 
of the other’s need. On the following 
Tuesday morning, however, a motor 
truck delivered $3,500 worth of lamps 
to the first jobber, and the war con- 
tract was filled on schedule. The sec- 
ond jobber cleared out his overstock. 
This is only one illustration of the 
way in which war demand and war 
supply have met in double-quick time, 
through the operation of the stock 
clearing house maintained by the 
thirty jobbers who compose the Elec- 
trical Club of New York. 


Here is the way in which this clear- ’ 


ing house operates. Early each month 
the secretary of the club sends to 
every member a blank stock sheet 
listing alphabetically 115 electrical 
staples usually carried by jobbers. 
Two columns headed “Over” and 
“Under” are set against these items 
(Fig. 1). This sheet does not carry 
the jobber’s name, but only his num- 
ber, which is known only to the sec- 
retary of the club. No other form is 
used in the operation of this plan. In 
actual practice this sheet would carry 
symbols in the left hand margin to 
indicate whether an understock or an 
overstock had been reported pre- 
viously, as in Fig. 3. However, these 
symbols are omitted from Fig. 1 in 
order to simplify the illustration. 

In the opposite corner from the 
jobber’s number appears a typewrit- 
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set the secretary 
draws up his 


own “master valued at $4,000. 
sheet” (Fig. 2) 
which contains 


To fill a war order one Saturday morning in April, a New York 
jobber needed $3,500 worth of lamps. 
local jobber wanted to sell an overstock of supplies, including lamps 
Neither knew of the other’s needs. 
co-operative plan solved the problem, and by the following Tuesday 


On the same day another 


Yet this 


the war contract was filled out of the second jobber’s overstock. 





the numbers of 

all jobbers set opposite the items on 
which they have reported overstocks 
and understocks. Only the secretary 
sees this sheet. He at once makes 
out a new set of stock sheets (Fig. 3) 
indicating in the margin the items 
on which one or more jobbers are 
carrying understocks and overstocks. 
These new sheets are mailed out im- 
mediately. This sheet the jobber 
fills in and mails, in turn, at the end 
of the month. 

Now let’s take a specific case and 
see how it works out. Jobber No. 16 
reports that he is short on storage 
batteries (Fig. 1). When he receives 
his new sheet (Fig. 3) he finds that 
both an overstock and an understock 
of storage batteries have been re- 
ported. He at once telephones to the 
secretary and asks for the name of a 
jobber reporting an overstock. He 
can then telephone to this jobber 


(No. 4 or No. 2, or both) and obtain 
the batteries he needs. In the same 
way Jobber No. 16 can obtain his 
floor boxes. On iron brackets, how- 
ever, no one has reported an over- 
stock, so he knows that he must ob- 
tain these from some other source. 


FIVE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 


Some very definite advantages in 
this plan account for its successful 
operation. It is a secret plan. At no 
time does any member see the report 
of another member. No names ever 
appear on the stock sheets. Only the 
secretary knows the names that are 
keyed by the numbers. Quantities of 
overstock or understock are never re- 
ported, but only the fact. 

The question of prices has nothing 
whatever to do with the operation of 
the plan. This is a matter entirely 
between the two jobbers in an ex- 
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change of goods. After sending out 
the stock sheets the secretary is not 
involved in the sale in any way. 

The plan is self-penalizing. If a 
jobber fails to return his sheet, he 
does not receive one in return. He 
loses at once a knowledge of local 
sources of supply for stock that he 
needs, and of a market for his sur- 
plus goods. 


THE PLAN INSURES .REPORTS BEING 
KEPT UP TO DATE 


Under this plan the jobber cannot 
accumulate a pile of obsolete reports. 
for he makes each succeeding report 
on the sheet he last received from the 
secretary. 


emptied their stockrooms of heavy 
quantities of surplus goods that were 
on hand when the plan was put into 
operation. It now serves to keep the 
jobbers’ stocks in good balance 
throughout the city. It has devel- 
oped an acquaintance, good-will and 
co-operation among the jobbers that 
were formerly unknown. The plan 
originated with H. T. Hochhausen, 
of the Brooklyn Electrical Supply 
Company, and was established largely 
as a result of his initiative and en- 
ergy. 

J. E. McClernon is president of 
the club and C. E. Bentz is vice-pres- 
ident. W. J. Kreger is secretary of 
the Electrical Club, with offices in the 


short period when he did not need 
truck transportation. 


CO-OPERATION IS THE KEYNOTE 


This stock clearing house again 
throws the spotlight on the big word 
in the electrical world to-day—co- 
operation. This means co-operation 
not only for the good of the indus- 
try itself but also for the good of the 
country. Obviously, the plan has a 
very practical war value in reducing 
time that would be lost in shipment 
of goods from or to outside points. 
By making it unnecessary for the 
jobber to order from the manufac- 
turer both labor and material are 
saved from unnecessary production 
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ig. 1 
Report by Jobber 


Each month the secretary of the clearing house sends to each 
jobber-member a blank stock sheet listing 115 electrical staples 
The jobber receiving this sheet 
(Fig. -1) notes by a figure O those items on which he is “over- 
When all the forms are 


usually carried by jobbers. 
stocked,” and by X those he is short. 


Fig. 2 
Secretary’s Master Sheet 


“unders.” <A new set 


Fig. 3 
Secretary’s Report to Jobber 


returned, the secretary makes up his own master sheet (Fig. 2) 
containing the numbers of the jobbers reporting 


“overs” and 
of individual stock sheets are then mailed 


out, Fig. 3, indicating in the margin the items on wnich jobbers are 
carrying overstocks and understocks. 





A definite knowledge of the con- 
dition of the stock is necessary in 
order to make an accurate report. 
This encourages not only a careful 
recording of all stock receipts and 
disbursements, but the keeping of a 
perpetual inventory also. Surplus 
stocks are avoided, and the chances 
for obtaining a higher rate of turn- 
over are increased. Experience has 
shown that it is better for the head 
of a jobbing house to make out this 
report himself rather than leave 
it to a clerk. 

Members of the Electrical Club re- 
port that this clearing house have 


Marbridge Building, in Sixth Av- 
enue at Thirty-fourth Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALSO CLEARED OUT OBSOLETE GOODS 


The same idea has been applied by 
the club in connection with other 
articles than: those regularly carried 
in stock. By the same method the 
jobbers made a drive against “obso- 
lete goods” and cleared this stock 
from their shelves. 

Service has also been exchanged 
in the same way as stocks are sold. 
One jobber sold the use of a 5-ton 
motor truck and a driver during a 





and distribution, permitting factories 
and railroads to concentrate on war 
orders. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
such a stock clearing house can be 
set up in any city, or for any section 
of the country, and on a national 
scale as well. Also, the New York 
plan should suggest similar plans 
for other jobber and retail lines than 
the electrical. If carried out in many 
lines on a national basis, it would 
prevent an untold volume of unneces- 
sary production, not to mention a 
waste in distribution that is almost 
criminal in a country at war. 
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Two Contractors That Make a Problem 


ERE is a problem for the man who sees only the 

contractor’s side of the eternal problem in the local 
electrical family. In a certain city in Ohio there are 
two contractors. One is a man well on in years who 
refuses to employ more than five wiremen in spite of 
the fact that he has far more business than he can take 
care of, and loses business daily because he can’t promise 
to start the work within a month or more. The other 
is a young man entirely without capital who cannot take 
a wiring job unless he can secure sufficient of his money 
in advance to enable him to buy the necessary wire and 
material. 

It is practically impossible in this city to get any 
electrical work done promptly, for the central station 
does no wiring. Of course, there is an opportunity for 
some live contractor to open a branch office there or to 
move in from some less profitable community. Yet, in 
the meantime, what should the central station do? 








To Save Labor, Fuel, Food 


RS. JONES orders an outlet installed in her living 
room for the convenient operation of her vacuum 
cleaner. 

Hardly is the first morning’s electric sweeping over, 
before she discovers that the outlet provides a handy 
connection for an electric toaster, chafing dish, or per- 
colator when “tea” or after-dinner coffee are to be served 
in the living room. Then it occurs to her that a fan 
can also be operated from the same magic opening. And 
a few days later she perhaps even plugs in a portable 
lamp to add the final touch of comfort to that corner of 
the living room, at the same time saving burning a whole 
cluster of lamps overhead. 

An outlet once installed—in living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bathroom, hall or bedroom—is a continual invi- 
tation to make use of those labor-saving appliances 
already in the household, and to add more. 


The “convenience outlet” campaign which the Society 
for Electrical Development plans for during September, 
to “Save—fuel, food, money, time—by Wire” has back 
of it, therefore, a good deal more than a co-operative 
effort to install merely a few baseboard and wall recep- 
tacles. It is, in the real sense, a conservation campaign, 
for it is going to put into regular use thousands of elec- 
trical appliances, now thoughtlessly shelved because they 
cannot be conveniently connected, but every one of which 
can do its share, particularly at this time of national 
emergency—to save labor, fuel or food. 


Bridge the Gap 


O DO BUSINESS at a profit, no matter whether it 

‘be selling soap or sewing machine motors, a mini- 
mum amount of bookkeeping knowledge is absolutely in- 
dispensable. This minimum requires an A, B, C under- 
standing of what goes into credit and what goes into 
debit, the recognition of every item that enters into 
the cost of doing business, a crystal-clear definition of 
each item, the accurate figuring of it, and a mathemat- 
ically sound handling of these items. 

Careful inquiries by expert business men, special 
agencies, trade associations, and the government have 
shown repeatedly that in most retail lines more than 
50 per cent of the dealers engaged therein do not pos- 
sess the minimum bookkeeping knowledge that goes hand 
in hand with a fair profit. Or in other words, there is a 
gap between the minimum accounting knowledge retail- 
ers ought to possess and the knowledge they actually do 
possess. Intensive studies of the business “death rate” 
have established this fact. A wooden drawer for money 
and a wire spindle for bills are all the bookkeeping facil- 
ities maintained by thousands of retailers. 


HIS gap cannot be jumped. Dollars can roll from 

debit to credit only across this bridge itself, other- 
wise they roll off into bankruptcy. This applies especially 
to the small store, to the one-man business. So long 
as profits continue to depend on costs as well as selling 
price, the “cost of doing business” (a better term than 
overhead) must be a vital element. This cost cannot be 
known accurately, if the management possesses less than 
the minimum knowledge of bookkeeping necessary to 
profit. 

Only hard brain-work can bridge this gap. If you 
employ a bookkeeper, don’t let him know more about the 
money end of your business than you do. Know his 
job as well as you do your own. Then you will see the 
danger lights long before he can point them out. If 
you must keep the books yourself, burn the midnight 
candle if necessary, while you build a solid bridge across 
the gap. Then go on to larger profits by traveling the 
road to something better than a minimum knowledge of 
financial management. Build a Brooklyn Bridge, if you 
can. If you cannot, then throw a life-line across the 


gap and travel over in a breeches buoy—but get over 
somehow. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 





Conditions Now, More Than 
Ever Before, Make the 
Central Station Maintain 


List Prices 


“Conditions have not yet compelled 
revolutionary changes in selling elec- 
trical goods, but they have made 
necessary a careful revision of selling 
and service policies. We have here- 
tofore sold appliances to load our 
lines, but it is now of more impor- 
tance to us to sell for merchandise 
profit,” writes L. R. Grant, merchan- 
dise manager of the Puget Sound 
Traction Light & Power Company, 
Seattle, Wash., in answer to the query 
“What we are doing to put our ap- 
pliance business on a merchandising 
basis during war-time.” 

“We have never favored selling ap- 
pliances below list price, and condi- 
tions now make it more necessary 
than ever to maintain lists. Electric 
ranges only are excepted. Our lead 
in such a policy is naturally appre- 
ciated by the dealer and the contrac- 
tor-dealer, who in the best of times 
find it difficult to compete with the 
central station. No more practical 
co-operation than this policy can be 
found. 


No CAMPAIGNS DURING WAR 


“We do not expect to conduct sales 
campaigns during the war, for sev- 
eral good reasons. Campaigns sel- 
dom produce much more merchandise 
profit. In Seattle, at least, labor is 
so scarce that men who might be 
employed in campaigns can better 
be employed in train service or other 
departments of the company. The 
use of electrical appliances is sc 
widespread here that without dis- 
counting the value of campaigns in 
normal times, it may be said that 
they are no longer a necessity. We 
maintain an adequate force in our 
two stores, and one thoroughly ex- 
perienced outside salesman. As a 
war measure, we ought to and ex- 
pect to carry on our business with 
the smallest sales force that will take 
care of it in a satisfactory manner. 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 


The unsolicited demand for appli- 
ances is greater than ever before, 
due to general prosperity, the scar- 
city of domestic labor, and in some 
measure to the price and shortage 
of fuel. We are capitalizing these 
conditions as fully as possible. 

“The selection and buying of mer- 
chandise stock needs special atten- 
tion. Against an increased demand 
we have to set uncertain deliveries, 
higher costs, and the necessity of 
keeping stock balances reasonably 
low. New devices that are more or 
less experimental should be avoided, 
and no article should be bought in 
quantities such that obsolescence of 
part of the purchase may result. 
This is particularly true of electric 
range purchases. Lamps, on _ the 
other hand, must be ordered in suffi- 
cient quantities to avoid the possi- 


bility of there being a shortage in 
any size or in any type. 

“The ‘free’ or ‘accommodation’ 
service rendered to purchasers is a 
field in which many economies may 
be practiced. We are only follow- 
ing the lead of other merchants in 
restricting credits and deliveries, 
compelling prompt payments, cut- 
ting out ‘rush order’ service and 
demonstrations at the home of the 
prospective buyer. Little of such 
service is indispensable, and it is 
surprising how much of it can be cut 
out without injuring the business. 

“The return of used appliances 
for credit or refund is another mat- 
ter in which we, like many other 
dealers, have been lax. There is no 
good reason why the dealer should 
buy back used appliances simply as 
an accommodation to the customers. 
We are now cutting down the volume 
of such transactions very materially, 
while strictly fulfilling our guaran- 
tees as to replacement of defective 
articles or parts. 

“The range business calls for spec- 
ial treatment, and much of the usual 
demonstration and instruction work 





If You Have a Cloth-Cutting Machine, Loan It to 
Your Local Red Cross 














Nearly every Red Cross unit working where electricity is at all available is making 
good use of one of these latest types of electric cutting machines, designed especially 


for cutting gauze. 


In most cities of any size patriotic local tailors cut out the garments for the women. 
Gauze, however, must be cut in such stupendous quantities that it would make too 


great an inroad on any volunteer’s time to keep at such a task here. 


Time would be 


lost, too, out of proportion to all gains, in taking the gauze about for such volunteers 


to cut in turn. 


The gauze is used in 18-in. x 18-in. and 18-in. x 36-in. pieces. 


Electric 


cutting machines do this work_swiftly and deftly and in an average city unit, such 
as Red Cross headquarters at Cincinnati, here pictured, ten to twelve of the machines 


will be in use at the same time. 
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will have to be carried on for the 
present. Range business is not as 
attractive to us now as it has been, 
due to the demand for commercial 
power; but the electric range is an 
established fact and must be taken 
care of. It would not do to neglect 
it now and lose the impetus of past 
campaigns, as the return of nor- 
mal conditions will see us selling as 
actively as ever. 

“The shortest formula I can think 
of for doing a profitable business 
during the war is to ‘cut out the 
frills’ and go after business with a 
comparatively small but well-organ- 
ized sales force.” 





Heart to Heart Advertising 


A catchy circular that will appeal 
to housewives may be made on the 
following plan. Get up a folder with 
a large, red heart printed on the 
front page under the heading, “Heart 
to Heart Talks.” Or the circular 
may be cut in the form of a heart, the 
cover being in red. Inside use 
heart-shaped ornaments on the pages 
or tiny hearts between the para- 
graphs, or imprint on each page the 
outline of a large heart the size of 
the page, using red ink. 

















The Electric Fan to 
Conserve Food 


A VERY STRIKING EXAMPLE of the pro- 
tection afforded to food by an electric 
fan can be made the subject of a win- 
dow display that is sure to attract 
a crowd. 

A certain ingenious dealer who 
had a small window designed the 
following display: He put a piece 
of \tinoleum on the floor and placed 
at one side of the window a kitchen 
table on which rested an appetizing 
frosted layer cake directly in front 
of a fan which kept a strong breeze 
sweeping just over the top of the 
cake. The back of the window was 
then covered with mosquito netting 
and the contents of several wire fly 
traps dumped into the window. 

The result was a swarm of buzzing 
insects all over the glass and oppo- 
site wall of the window but not a fly 
in the vicinity of the cake. The 
object lesson was a powerful one! 
Appropriate window cards were used 
to point the moral. 





A War-Time Window That Held the Crowd’s Attention 




















H. S. Lee, president of the Topeka Electric Company, recently planned a war-time 
window display that won first place for attention-attracting value, compared with any 
other display ever made by the Topeka company. ; 

The photograph does not show the trenches, but the window was laid out with a 
first and second-line trench, and communicating trenches, with a barbed wire entangle- 
ment made of nails and black yarn, in front of the front line trench. 

Cannon were made of porcelain tubes, mounted to two 4-in. socket caps screwed 


together. 


Back of the trenches was a military highway, upon which were armored cars 
made of switch boxes mounted on porcelain knobs. 


Back of this were the tents, made of 


cardboard, which was varnished and then covered with sand. 


In the background appeared a little village, made of cardboard houses. 


The bottom 


of the window was covered with sand, and the trench system was formed with strips 


of wood with the sand banked up on either side. 


tained a lookout. 


The miniature tree at the left con- 





Electric Paring Machine Saves 
Both Labor and Potatoes 


A motor-driven vegetable paring 
machine is a twofold necessity to the 
hotel or restaurant man in these 
days of labor shortage and high cost 
of “spuds.” 

Not only does such a machine 
eliminate 90 per cent of the hand 
labor otherwise necessary, but it 
saves as high as 15 per cent of the 
potato waste which is unavoidable 
with the most careful hand paring. 

The Denver Gas & Electric Light 
Company recently made some tests 
in a local restaurant kitchen to as- 
certain, under actual working con- 
ditions, the percentage of saving ac- 
complished. 

Twenty-five pound batches of po- 
tatoes were weighed out and given 
by the proprietor to his best men 
with instructions to pare them most 
carefully, with knives in perfect con- 
dition. 

At the same time other and simi- 
lar batches were given to the yard 
boy with instructions to run them 
through the vegetable paring ma- 
chine. The motor-driven parer (a 


No. 25 Victoria) in no instance re- 
quired more than fifty-five seconds 
to turn out a 25-lb. batch. ._ These 
batches were all ready for the pot, 
with the exception of a few strokes 
of a knife to remove the eyes. And 
in no instance did a completed batch 
from the paring machine fail to ex- 
ceed the weight of the hand-pared 
batch by at least half a pound. 





Mailing “False Alarm” Bill 


A Western firm has a _ unique 
method of soliciting return orders. 
When its bookkeeper, in going 
through the ledger making out state- 
ments, comes to an account that is 
closed, and which has been settled 
promptly enough to make the cus- 
tomer a satisfactory person to do 
business with, he writes the name 
and address on a statement, just as 
though a monthly account were to be 
sent to him. Instead of filling in the 
figures, however, the following is 
stamped across the blank: “You 
don’t owe us a dollar. We wish ;:7ou 
did.” This is then mailed to the cus- 
tomer, accompanied by some timely 
advertising matter, and the idea is 
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unique enough to make the recipient 
“sit up and take notice.”—Judicious 
Advertising. 





Birth Records Reveal Electric 
Iron Prospects 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


A Western contractor-dealer has 
a unique plan of increasing his sales 
of electric irons. The scheme has 
the advantage of being good at alli 
times of the year, and while it does 
not promise a tremendous amount of 
sales in a short time, it is a steady 
puller. He keeps watch of the birth 
records at the local court house and 
as soon as a certificate is filed there 
recording the birth of a baby, he 
examines it and ascertains the 
baby’s name, the name of the par- 
ents, their address and the date of 
the birth. 


He then sends a letter addressed. 


to the baby, which congratulates the 
new arrival on its choice of parents, 
city, etc., and also asks the baby to 
call at the store and get a little 
“baby” ironing board, which he has 
set aside for it. 

Those who know anything about 
babies know that it is very difficult 
to iron baby clothes on the ordinary 
ironing board, and for that reason, 


Whirling Blades on This Signboard Catch the Eye of the 


Prospective Fan Buyer 


Westinghe L354 


a A 


Westinghouse ; 





The Satterlee Electric Company, Kansas City, Mo., has erected an illuminated sign- 


board to advertise fans this summer. 


The center of the board shows a large fan, the 


blades of which whirl around as in real life, the shaft on which the blades are fastened 


being belted to a §-hp, motor on the back of the board. T 
The reflection on these whirling blades of the sun during the 


and covered with gold leaf. 


The blades are 58 in. in diameter 


day, and the overhead lights at night, attract instant attention. 
The signboard is located on a main automobile thoroughfare, and is passed by seven 


different street car lines. 





the mother is almost certain to go 
to the dealer’s store and get the 
“baby” ironing board which he has 
so graciously offered gratis. 

When the mother comes to the 
store, the dealer makes the most of 
the opportunity. He realizes that 
she is the livest of prospects and 
he treats her accordingly. He finds 
out first whether she has an electri- 
cal iron of any sort and if she has 
none, he sells her one. If she already 
uses an electric iron, he interests her 
in one especially made for ironing 
delicate pieces, such as baby clothes. 

When I say “sell,” the expression 





A Hoosier Window Display Which Silently Questions 


and Gives Answer 





At Bicknell, Ind., in connection with a “Lighten the Labor of the Home” campaign, 


there was shown this clever window display which barely needs explanation. 


The In- 


diana Power & Water Company is responsible for this unique appeal for casting out 
the old and taking on the new, in an effort to lighten the labor of the home by the use 


of modern labor-saving appliances 


is not used advisedly. The dealer 
finds that he rarely misses a sale, 
once the mother comes into the store, 
and he has built up some very sub- 
stantial accounts along other lines 
than irons, milk warmers and heat- 
ing pads through his baby follow- 
ups! 





How Much Electricity Does a 
Washing Machine Use? 


Henry W. Peck, general manager 
of the Schenectady Illuminating 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
had separate meters installed on 
various household appliances in use 
in his own home in Schenectady, in 
order to determine the average con- 
sumption of these appliances. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-four months a 
washing machine, doing the washing 
for a family of five or six persons, 
has been found to consume an 
average of 7 kw.-hr. per month. An 
electrically-driven, gas-heated wash- 
ing machine during the same period 
averaged 7 kw.-hr. of electricity per 
month and 250 cu.ft. of gas per 
month. 














When Does 23 Plus 10 
Equal 50? 


Answer: When 23 per cent is your 
“overhead,” and 10 per cent is the profit 
you want. For then you have to add to 
your costs for labor and material not 
“23 and 10,” but “35 and 15”—and “35 
and 15” figures out in simplest form as 
plain “50.” So, we repeat, to cover 23 
per cent overhead and 10 per cent profit, 
add 50 per cent to your costs for labor 
and material. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Contractor Must Go After 
Wiring Business 


By FRANK M. BUTLER 


Don’t wait for people to come to 
you about wiring. Canvass every 
property owner in town who hasn’t 
wired up, find out why he hasn’t and, 
if it is in your power, remove the 
cause or so simplify it as to open 
the way for your arguments. It has 
been proved time and again that 
property owners are only waiting 
for a little practical demonstration 
and the proper solicitation on the 
part of some electrical man. Most 
people want electricity, and their 
reasons for not having it are 
usually very superficial and easily 
overcome by the proper method of 
attack. 

Explain everything carefully. Find 
out the prospects, chief objections 
and use all your skill in overcoming 
these. Show him that electricity is 
safe; that the wires are not hot; 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


that even if the line is struck by 
lightning it cannot damage the in- 
stallations; that, while it is in every 
way better than gas, the cost is no 
greater. Play up the safe and sani- 
tary features especially. 

Have definite prices for your work. 
Figure out costs so that you can give 
a prospect a satisfactory answer to 
his query on the cost of the work. 
Know exactly the wattage of lamps 
and appliances, and the work they 
will do. Take pains to make your 
answer to every question definite 
and enlightening, and don’t be 
afraid to spend a little time in doing 
it. When a man is interested in 
electricity he generally has money 
to spend—but he has got to be 
shown. 

A definite plan of suggestions for 
each part of a building saves time 
and gets more business. For a 
house, a table showing the kind of 
outlets desirable in each room and 
the attachments used _ therewith 
forms a good basis for suggesting 


to the customer what he will need, 
keeps you from overlooking any- 
thing, and shows the customer in a 
graphic manner how complete and 
convenient his installation can be 
made. A table like that herewith 
has been found very practical. 

Be very careful, however, not to 
suggest too many things on the start. 
Advise only the outlets that seem 
absolutely necessary until you get 
the contract and have the work 
started so as to keep the securing 
price at a minimum; then, as the 
work progresses, throw all your sell- 
ing powers into securing additional 
outlets before the job is completed. 
A property owner will welcome 
the improvements and “stand for” 
many dollars added to his bill, that 
he never would have agreed to at 
first. To keep the price down, don’t 
advise flush material where surface 
will do just as well, as in cellar and 


attic work, storage rooms, etc. 


Demonstrate all sorts of electrical 
appliances at your place of business 
and in each customer’s house. Leave 
vacuum cleaners, fans, irons, etc., 


- with responsible people on trial; they 


seldom come back. Keep after your 
customer at intervals to sell new out- 
lets and appliances. His trade should 
not stop even with a complete _in- 
stallation. 





TABLE SHOWING KIND AND LOCATION OF OUTLETS, FIXTURES AND APPLIANCES 


A table of this kind will greatly assist you in estimating, laying out a job, and getting business. 


It enables the contractor to 


show the customer just what kind of outlets, fixtures and appliances are usually put in each room, and will suggest to the latter 
many things he would not have known about. 





Location of Kind of Loation Kind of Kind of Location : 
Room Light Outlet Switch of Switch Illumination — Lighting Fixture Watts Receptable of Receptacle Appliances Used 
ee. ©. aera Single flush... By hall door.... Direct.. Four or five light (fancy)... 100 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Lamp, fan 
Living room... Center........ Single flush.... By street door... Semi- 
PUGITOCU DOW 5 cic6ieg cava eaeene 100 Single flush.... Wall, floor wo fan, Christmas tree 
isplay 
Dining room.... Center........ Single flush.... By living room 
g GODP ss axccens CCS re sais: (ssa oa eg ae ROR ae rE 40 Duplex flush.. Floor..... Toaster, percolator fan, 
Single flush... Wall..... Fan, heater 
Library, office. Center........ MIO UB 5 Scenic sees To ae oc a a ree ete 100 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Fan, lamp, heater 
Reception hall. Center........ 3-way flush.... By front door.... Direct.. Acorn or ball............. 25 Single flush.... Baseboard Cleaner 
Upper hall.... Center........ 3-way flush.... Head of stairs.... Direct.. Acornorball............. 25 Single flush... Baseboard Cleaner 
Portico........ Center....s.. Single flush.... Insidefront door. Direct.. Ball.................000- BUN as atsa diese aise sia: OR oa isles 
Kitchen...... Center acsscss Single flush.... By living room : 
GOES cscs Direct Ceiling socket............ 75 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Kitchen cabinet, iron, fan, 
Indirect Bowl (porcelainenamel).... 100 cleaner, dish washer 
Pantry........ Center........ INGO 6.5 65 i5s.0)6- aieis poe ors 0 0.00055 AORCOGs «. ROR GDEEE ..65..4'5.5.0 MU yaleroielrerctarelels +. Jsceeieisiee 6 . 
SS Sa oe Single, surface. By kitchen door. Direct.. Ceiling socket............ 25 Single surface. Wall..... Grinder, freezer 
NEI MND. MPNUDOE 6 5 5 6G se estes alee o'> bs Sonora e Ad Indirect Porcelain enamel bowl..... 100 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Sewing machine, fan, lamp 
Music room... Center and , 
brackets.... Singleand flush ............... TRIPeNt OWlis ses osc cae dene s Duplex flush.. Wall..... Victrola or piano, fan, lamp 
Billiard room.. Over table..... Single and flush ............... Direct... Hood: ....2:........0:.... “SO Singlodiuah.... Wall. .... Cigar lighter, fan, heater 
Main bed..... Center and : 
, bracket..... Single and flush By hall door..... Direct.. Ceiling, socket and bracket. 40 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Fan, lamp, immersion heater, 
25 heating pad, vibrator 
Guest bed..... Center and 
bracket..... Single and flush By hall door..... Direct.. Ceiling socket and bracket.. 40 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Fan, lamp, heater, 
1 1 ERD ree ie Ba teem? Mee Ge Oe heating pad 
Other beds.... Center........ ge Re Ree Direct.. Ceiling socket............ =o ARRON Ray dP PE Ne ame Ate . 
Laundry...... Center........ POON 655 65 b6se 5. se:0sld oe pte e+ GRO g OMIM BOUROUS 4620s vise 60 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Washing machine, iron,’ fan 
SS re Bracket at head 
NURAED . 5 << TMIIIO ruins ars wd NS ae eas RORME ts Gecatsex Se satin a stich subarea DD ok ee Ret Wn 
PRINS 7S A MOUND a5 ‘sta rg. fais Soca ine 5 sis Sis eset Somer aetna PROG: 5. ARTE GOO 5 ois ns'o kode ainsi brea one ele Sianede Lg ere cee Rios 
Cellars....... SSORURE .. < 60:s< Single, surface. Cellarway........ Direct.. Porcelain receptacle....... 25 ....ccercecces seovcvece 
RUN oc 35'.<, 5a MOONS oo. cd as SUI a o.o boat a ee aeee Direct.. Porcelain receptacle....... | ee Reece ark Meer eee tor 
oS er rere. eee Ch i. IC Ce Ses Gooseneck bracket........ BOs vests iors c.aee eis” Aialeureeorpare 
Garage....... Center and 
portable.... Surface....... / At doorway..... Direct.. Porcelain receptable....... 40 Double surface Wall..... Pump, tools, fan, heater 
Bath......... Center and : ; ; 
brackets.... Flush......... At doorway..... Direct.. Ceilingsocket and brackets. 40 Duplex flush.. Wall..... Shaving light, water heater, 
fan, vibrator, violet ray 
BOmm.......5. (eiling........ Buarface...,... Atdoarway..:..: Direct.. Porcelaingeceptable:.«..:. AQ cs isiee cnc sw cd wise ce 
Storage rooms. Center........ Surface........ Atdoorway....., Direct.. Porcelain receptacle. «2...5 SO ssc tcsse ss pases tees 
Sleeping porch. Center........ Flush......... Inside doorway... Direct... Ceiling socket............ 25 Single flush.... Wall..... Fan, lamp 
SME eae STs isan Tis i re a4. 08S Le elo adie See Meee Wallrosetteandcord...... 25 
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**To Labor and Material Costs, 
Add 50%” 





WILLIAM J. SHORE. E. E. 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENGINEERING 
1123 BROADWAY 

K 


June 22, 1918, 


Electrical Merohandising, 
¥o Graw Building, 

West Seth st., 

New York City. 





Gentlemen: - 


I had cften seen in various parte of your 
good paper a emall paragraph which stated, "To mke 
10% profit on your gross sales, add 50% to the cost of 
labor and materials." 


For a long while, thie information appeared 
to me to be exafgerated, and particularly so in my 
individual case. 


A short time ago after looking closely over 
the records of ry business which includes mostly tre 
sale of electric motors and their installation, I de- 
cided to make sore effort to determine exactly what. 

By overhead wae and what profit wae necessary to insure 
a net profit of 10% on my gross sales, 


You can hardly imagine my surprise when I 
discovered that unless I added 50% to the cost of labor 
and material, I could never make a profit of 10%, 


The discounts on rotors are not sufficient 
in therselves to produce any profit, if overhead ex- 
pensee are 23% of total gross sales, and therefore wiring 
Reecetere be increased proportionately to make up the 
jeficit. 


I worked the matter out with varying proportions 
of rotor sales and wiring contracts and in every case the 
result produced was the same. 


It wos a tremendous surprise to me and I feel that 
& persistent and never ending repetition of that one item 
of news will go a long ways towards the general irprovement 
of conditions in the electrical contracting business. 


Please accept my thanke for the service you have 
rendered me, 


Very truly, 


Mot 








- 


A “Rolleall’’ that Gives a 
Card Record 


In order that the time usually 
taken to call the roll at meetings of 
the Wisconsin State Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
may be utilized for the discussion of 
important problems, Secretary John 
A. Piepkorn of Milwaukee has de- 
vised a system of rollcall by card. 

A supply of these cards is sent to 
each district association, and each 
member gets one as he enters the 








meeting, the cards being collected at 
the close of the session. The reason 
for the importance of a record of the 
attendance of the members is ex- 
plained to the members. The dis- 
trict secretary makes a record of 
whose who attend a part of the min- 
utes read at the following meeting. 


For the Best Advertisement 


Offer a series of prizes for the best 
advertisements submitted in a con- 
test, the advertisements to be of your 
store or of something you sell. Make 
the conditions that the advertise- 
ment shall be adapted to your reg- 
ular newspaper space. That will get 
people looking at the space. Stipulate 
that the advertisement shall give de- 
tails and prices on something you 
sell. That will cause contestants to 
investigate your stock, through your 
advertising or by coming to the store. 
State that visitors coming to get in- 
formation to assist them in prepar- 
ing an advertisement, will be given 
any desired assistance. If you want 
to get out a slip containing informa- 
tion for contestants, include on that 
data about the size of your advertis- 
ing space, the number of words it 
will accommodate, etc. You can 
make this contest open only to school 
children or to everyone, or you can 
make a special division for the chil- 
dren. Of course, you will show the 
advertisements in the window in an- 
nouncing they are the winners, and 
you will use the best ones in the pa- 
pers in a series, and you may be sure 
people will watch for and read them. 


Advertise Your Specialty on 


Your Letter Paper 





REWINDING AND REPAIRING 





OF 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS 





WE HAVE COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THIS WORK, 
USING THE LATEST TYPE OF COIL WINDING MA- 
CHINES, COIL SPREADERS AND TAPING MACHINES, 
IN CASE OF MOTOR TROUBLE CALL US UP AND 
WE CAN OFTEN INSTALL ONE OF OUR MOTORS 
WHILE MAKING REPAIRS TO YOURS. 


TRI-CITY ELECTRIC Co. 


W J. BALL. MANAGER 











, 


ROLL CALL CARD 
Wisconsin State Association of Electrical Contractors.and Dealers 





jeadinaderenttivereieassvensnees Oistrict 
Meeting Held........... seine Bcisssiisiastiicis eset , Wis. 
RURHUGUE ON ce:scccesehccceascsiedeccexs iNew desdacevoeadseadaed seacewncaacadvexdaurageuss Ne 
Represented by........ TT CC COT TT TTT TOT eT Te TT TOT eT Peer TTT ETT e Troe eer 


RECT UON Wiscccccecccwases eeoerereeeeseeresesesr @eeeeerereeee eeeee #8808 Ceeeeeeoeeeesses eeeee 





N. B.— Please note that this card should be filled in at the meeting by the person attending, 
and then handed to your Secretary so that it may be recorded in his minutes. Your 
Secretary will then mail this card to the State Secretary for permanent filing. 





These 3-in. by 5-in. cards, filled in at the meeting by those who attend and collected 
by the secretary, give him a correct report which forms a part of the association’s 


records. 


If, in addition, a space were provided for the address of the representative of 


the company—his home address, if possible—the secretary could thus supplement his 


mailing list. 


The Tri-City Electric Company, Moline, 
Ill., makes a specialty of rewinding and re- 
pairing motors and generators, and on the 
backs of its letterheads carries the “ad” 
shown, calling attention to this feature of 
its business among its factory, shop ard 
mill customers who make up the manufac- 
turing ponulation of the Tri-Cities (Daven- 
port, Moline and Rock Island). 





Interesting the Amateur 
Photographers 


Whether there may be a few or 
many amateur photographers in your 
town, if you could get them all work- 
ing for your store it would help busi- 
ness, and this plan will interest many 
besides the photographers, because 
everyone is interested in pictures. 
Offer a series of prizes for the best 
amateur photographs submitted. 
Make a display of the pictures inside 
the store and in the windows when 
the priz2s are announced at the close 
of the contest. Have some well- 


. known professional photographer act 


as judge and state that professionals 
will not be allowed to compete. Have 
several classes so that the school chil- 
dren and the youngsters with the 
cheap cameras will have a chance. 
You might make one offer of a prize 
for the best photograph of the ex- 
terior and one for the best interior 
of the store itself. Announce that 
every photograph must become your 
property and that after the award 
they will be sold for the benefit of 
some popular war charity. 
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Analyzing the Costs Which 
Go Into an Electrical 
Wiring Job 


Not long ago a number of elec- 
trical contractors in Oregon figured 
on a $3,000 job, and when the bids 
were opened it was found that the 
estimates differed by as much as 
$1,000. 

This was such a disquieting state 
of affairs that a committee made a 
careful analysis of this job and then 
made up an itemized estimate of all 
of the labor and materials involved, 
which was circulated among the 
members of the Oregon Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers Association 
so that obvious items might not be 
overlooked. 

Moreover, to decrease the risk of 
erroneous estimates due to omission, 
the committee which prepared the 


detailed estimate at the same time 
compiled a list of the headings under 
which expenses on the job should be 
figured. This list, a copy of which is 
shown, was circulated among the 
membership and has proved to be a 
great help in checking over an esti- 
mate before it is submitted. In 
other words, it serves as a reminder 
of items which might otherwise be 
missed in hastily totaling up the 
elements which make up the cost of 
a job. 





Do You Know That 
23 per cent for overhead and 
10 per cent for profit equals 


5€ per cent on cost of labor and ma- 
terial. 

You Must 
add 50 per cent to cost of labor and 
material to get 23 per cent for your 
overhead and 10 per cent for profit on 
the job. 





One proper way to prepare an ef- 
ficient estimate on which to submit a 
bid on electrical work is embodied in 
a summary that has been brought to 
the attention of the Oregon Associa- 
tion of HElectrical Contractors and 
Dealers. This gives a synopsis of the 
various items that should be figured 
under various units of the work and 
supplies required, shows an estimate 
in detail and a final summary, on 
which the completed bid is based. It 
is highly important that these various 
items be grouped in a systematic way, 
that no element of the cost involved 
be overlooked. The suggested division 
of items would be as follows: 

An explanation of what the different 
items cover in the way of material, 


labor, etc., on the summary sheet is as 
follows: 


Total conduit means the total con- 
duit that is required for both light and 
power wiring—no other system of 
wiring. 

Total wire means the total wire that 
is required for both light and power 
wiring—no other system of wiring. 

Switchboards and cabinets and fuses 
means all light and power switch- 


boards, panelboards and_ cabinets, 
service boxes, pull boxes, special 
boxes, motor switch boxes, switches, 


cutouts, fuse -blocks and all fuses or 
additional fuses that may be specified 
for the job. 


Miscellaneous supplies means all 
conduit boxes and covers, floor boxes, 
locknuts, bushings, finish materia] 
such as flush switches, base recep- 
tacles, etc., solder, tape, and small 
miscellaneous screws, bolts, nails, lard 
oil, pipe straps, etc., or any other mis- 
cellaneous material that is not cov- 
ered in the various items as herewith 
explained. 


Labor means all labor required to 
install light and power wiring, tele- 
phones, clocks, bells, bell systems and 
other special systems that are spect- 
fied for the job, or in other words all 
labor required for the electric work 
that is required by the plans and spe- 
cifications of any job. All labor shall 
be itemized for the different systems 
of wiring. Light and power wiring, 
telephone system, clock system, bell 
systems and special systems. Also 
labor required for the hanging of elec- 
tric fixtures if they are included in the 
specifications for any job. 





One “Right Way” to Figure Contracts 


Traveling expenses mean the cost 
for transportation of men and contrac- 
tors, miscellaneous expenses incurred 
while traveling only. ; 


Bonds means the cost of surety, 
maintenance bonds, owners’ contin- 
gent policies, fire insurance, public lia- 
bility that may be required’ by the 
specifications of any job. 


Liability insurance means the cost 
of state compensation or employers” 
liability insurance on men during their 
employment on any job. 


Freight and cartage means freight 
and cartage charges on all material to 
and from any job from stock room or 
supply house. 


Inspection means fees charged by 
local and outside electrical inspection 
bureaus, fees charged by the Under- 
oe Inspection Bureau on outside 
jobs. 


Tools and equipment means cost of 
scaffolding rigging, special tools and 
deterioration on tools required on any 
ordinary job. 


Board for men on outside jobs shall 
be kept separate and inserted in one 
= -'— blank spaces on the summary 
sheet. 


Telephones, clocks, bell systems and 
special systems of electric wiring, also 
electric fixtures, each one of these 
items to be kept separate of material 
required and cost to be inserted in 
blank lines of summary sheet. 


The sample summary sheet is as 
follows: 
SUMMARY SHEET 
DOD cas cris eaese he Location........- 
OWREP. 6.0.0.5 080008 Architect......... 


General Contracting.......-6-++-s+-+++: 
THtal CONGUE. 60.0 cccccccoscceserscce 
Ji ee: ln err rie rir 
Switchboards, cabinets and fuses..... 
Miscellaneous supplies............++- 
ee rn errr re a 
Traveling EXPENSES. .....ceeeeereee age 
Bonds—Surety....... Guarantee.... 
Liability insurance.........-.-esseee- 
Freight and cartage..........-.seee% 
TS Ce eee aco 
Tools and equipment.........:..++e- 
OVEFNCAG GCEDONEG. 2.005 cess eenee 
SRN ORR ns ory oe Bsidifole eset a arenaiajwlaee 
Profit 
Bid 


Pr ee 








To prevent the omission of items in the preparation of an estimate, the Oregon Con- 
tractor-Dealer Association had this list prepared for the guidance of its members 


How Factories Can Econo- 
mize in Use of Electric 


Power and Light 


The United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration is requesting, as a means of 
accomplishing power and light con- 
servation in manufacturing and in- 
dustrial establishments, the appoint- 
ment, by the factory management, 
of a shop committee suitable to the 
size of the plant, one member of this 
committee to act as its chairman. 
The committee should be in active 
contact with, and have charge of, all 
details in the operation of the plant 
that would in any way contribute to 
economy in fuel, and report weekly 
to the management or head of the 
plant. 


As a typical illustration of pos- 
sible waste and opportunity for con- 
servation, the following items are 
suggested by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration: 


1. Lights being unnecessarily burned. 

2. Lamps of too high candle power. 

3. The elimination of carbon lamps 
in favor of Mazda lamps where prac- 
ticable. 

4. The elimination of arc lamps and 
substitution of nitrogen-filled lamps, 
which are from two to three times as 
efficient. 

5. The restricted use of sunlight due 
to dirty windows. 

6. Operation of motors when machin- 
ery is idle. 

7, Excessive sparking, heating or er- 
ratic speed of motors. 

8. Improper alignment of shafting. 

9. Grouping of machines so as to 
operate motors or engines as_ nearly 
loaded as possible. 

10. Staggering of operations so as to 
maintain as flat a load curve as pos- 
sible. 

11. Slipping belts. 

12. Dry bearings. 

13. Overheated or underheated parts 
of plant. 

14. Excessive drafts due to lack of 
proper protection about openings of 
doors, windows, elevator and staircase 
areas. 

15. The reduction of elevator service 
or the application of a skip stop to ele- 
vator service. 

16. The testing out of power circuits 
for relationship of capacity to load 
carried. 

17. The paralleling of power circuits. 


The endeavor to bring about con- 
servation by the above means is well 
under way in several sections of the 
country. Reports which have come 
in show savings in fuel ranging from 
10 to 34 per cent. 
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Use Plenty of Copper for 
32-Volt Wiring Jobs 


The engineering department of the 
National Lamps Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has republished in the form of 
a pocket card the ingenious wiring 
diagram reproduced from page 243 
of Evan J. Edward’s article in 
the May issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. 

_“Country-home lighting installa- 
tions wiil not render satisfactory 
service,” it is pointed out, “if the volt- 
age drop in the wiring is excessive. 
The accompanying chart can be used 
to advantage in selecting the size of 
copper wire for 28-32-volt installa- 
tions, and the following suggestions 
will be found of particular value in 
farm-lighting work.” 


Wiring—Use wire of sufficient size to 
prevent objectionable voltage drop in 
conductors. Country-home lighting 
plants operate at 28-30 volts and the 
current is about four times as great as 
with 110-volt systems. No. 14 (B. & S. 
gage) copper wire is, however, satis- 
factory for a large part of ordinary 
house wiring. Where load is in excess 
of 300 watts special circuits of larger 
wire should be provided, and also in 
cases where even small loads are great 
distances from the plant. 


The chart may be used for choosing 
wire size for specified loads at different 
distances. To find the proper size of 
wire for 600 watts at a distance requir- 
ing 300 ft. of single wire, follow the 
600-watt line horizontally across the 
chart until it intersects the 400-ft. ver- 
tical line. The point of intersection lies 
in the No. 4 zone, indicating that No. 4 
wire is the size to be used. 


motor loads such as required for thrash- 
ing, shelling, etc., cannot be accommo- 
dated with ordinary country-home light- 
ing plants. 





Successful Form of Time- 
Payment Contract 


One of the problems every con- 
tractor-dealer encounters at some 
time in his business career is the 
time-payment problem. To get 
volume into the sales of larger de- 
vices the electrical merchant must 
sell on time. The successful making 
of such sales requires some plan by 
which the merchant assures himself 
he will be paid in full for the goods. 
The merchant knows he might draw 
up a single form of contract but the 
question of such a contract “hold- 
ing” in court is always annoying. 
The other common plan is to borrow 
a contract form from some mer- 


chant in a line of business that has 
been successfully employing time 
payments. 

Under this latter plan the contract 
reproduced below found its way into 
the electrical business. It happened 
in this way: 

R. J. Nickles, who runs an electri- 
cal store in Madison, Wis., borrowed 
a similarly worded form from a 
musical instrument dealer in Wis- 
consin. Mr. Nickles selected that 
particular contract because he knew 
it had satisfactorily withstood legal 
attempts to break it down. By such 
slight changes of wording as was 
necessary he has adapted it for use 
in the electrical business. A feature 
of the contract is the provision that 
payments which have been made by 
the purchaser may be retained by the 
seller as rental in event of failure 
of the purchaser to complete the 
payments. 
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dollars ($ 


remaining unpaid at the rate of 
the preceding payments as herein specified. 


R. J. NICKLES, is not responsible for, and will not be bound by any agreement or prom- 
ise or understanding, either verbal or written, not contained herein. 
authorized to alter, endorse or transfer this contract. 
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R. J. NICKLES, or his successors or peeigne. party of the second Part. <o.ocsc ci cccedaas 
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eash upon the execution of this instrument, and the balance of 
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All payments are payable on the....... 


EIEIO day of the month, together with 
interest, which is to be paid monthly at the time each installment matures, on the amount 


It Is Agreed That said Instrument shall remain the property of said second party 


Agents are not 


ee 





party of the first part, promise to pay to 


) at his office, 120 S. Hamilton 
OU | 2 eer ) 


as follows: 


per cent per annum from the time of 


until each and every one of said installments and interest thereon, and any judgment 
rendered thereon, shall be paid in full, it being understood that no title or interest in 
said Instrument has passed to me, or shall pass until this contract has been fully com- 
ao “ the entire amount of 
ollars 


It Is Agreed That first party shall keep said Instrument insured without expense to 
second party during the life of this contract: for the benefit of second party, and that 
any injury to or destruction of the property shall in no manner affect the liability of the 


Lighting. of the House—Lighting of 
the country home should receive the 
same careful attention as the city resi- 
dence. Install neat harmonizing fixtures. 
Provide a flexible switch control and 


Cee eer eer eee ere sesr ese reser eseeresreeeseeeesesseseeese 


plenty of convenient outlets for fans. 
irons or portables. 

Lighting of Outbuildings—In most 
cases use 20-watt Mazda lamps with 


first party for payment on this contract. 


It Is A 
occupied by 


eed That said Instrument shall not be removed from the premises now 
first party for any purpose whatever (removal from danger by fire or water 
excepted) without the written consent of second party. 


It Is Agreed That should the first party fail to pay any installment, or interest, or 





shall sell, assign, encumber or remove, said instrument from the place above mentioned, 
or attempt to sell, assign, encumber, remove or dispose of the same without the written 
consent of second party, or if second party shall feel insecure or unsafe at any time, said 
second party may, at its option, declare all of the remaining installments and interest 
due and payable and enforce payment and collection by suit, of said amount and interest 
thereon, together with such additional sum as the Court may judge reasonable as 
attorney’s fees in said suit; or said second party may, at its option, without previous 
demand, take possession with or without legal process, and terminate this contract, and 
may pursue said Instrument wherever it may be found or be supposed to be, and may 
enter any of the premises of first party with or without process of law, and search for 
same and take possession of and remove same, in which case all damages for said entry 
are expressly waived, and said second party shall be entitled to retain all amounts pre- 
viously paid to cover incidental expenses, loss in value of said Instrument, and for 
previous use or rental of said Instrument, and as liquidated damages for non-fulfillment 
of this contract by first party; or second party may sell said Instrument either at public 
or private sale, with or without notice to first party, and apply the proceeds realized from 
said sale after deducting all costs, charges and attorney’s fees, to the payment of the bal- 
ance unpaid on this contract or any judgment rendered thereon. Any balance left unpaid 
after the application of the proceeds of said sale, first party hereby agrees to pay. 

It Is Admitted That said Instrument is no part of first party’s necessary household 
goods. First party hereby waives all rights to claim the same as such. First party also 
waives the benefit of all provisions of the lien laws, and exemption laws, and 
acknowledges the receipt of a copy of this contract. 

It Is Agreed That in all things pertaining to this contract time shall be considered 
as of the essence of the Contract. 


This Contract shall not be binding on second party until accepted and approved by it. 


In Witness Whereof, the hand and seal of the second party have been hereto affixed 
on the date above written and the first party has accepted and approved the same. 
In the presence of: 


Por rrr at CO ee 


porcelain enameled steel dome reflector. 


Stock Barns—Feeding alleys—20. 
watt lamps at 20-ft. spacing. 


Cleaning Alleys—One 20-watt lamp 
for each stall with one switch to five 
lamps. 


Hayloft and Chute—One 20-watt 
lamp and dome reflector. 


Hog House—20-watt lamps, 15 to 20 
ft. apart, over feeding alley. 


Garage—Two 10-watt lamps 
socket for trouble lamp. 


Silo—50-watt Mazda C lamp or larger, 
depending on height, and concentrating 
reflector located at top. 


Barnyard—75-watt Mazda C lamp 
and dome reflector mounted on 16-ft. 
pole. 


Motor Loads—Where desirable, pro- 
vide for small motor loads such as for 
churning, water pumping, etc. Heavy 


and 
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STORE EQUIPMENT AND METHODS 


How to Plan and Equip Your Store 
—Systems Used in Successful Merchandising 





“What Does It Cost” Graph- 
ically Told in An Artistic 
Setting 


A window display that can pleas- 
ingly and convincingly answer the 
question usually asked by the pros- 
pective buyer of electrical appliances 
—‘What does it cost?’”—is sure to 
be a useful ally in the house-wiring 
campaign. The following illustration 
shows a window arranged by F. E. 
Colt, display manager of the Electric 
Fixture & Supply Company, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

In the center of the “stage” is a 
large revolving circular table, on the 
top of which are arranged four com- 
partments. In one of these is dis- 
played a percolator, in another a grill 
stove, in the next an iron and, finally, 
a vacuum cleaner. <A device on the 
underside of the table provides the 
mechanism that causes the table to 
revolve and automatically stop turn- 
ing for a few minutes when one- 
quarter around, so that each device 
may be examined. Across the frame- 
work above the table is mounted a 
specially constructed meter which 
shows {'e cost per hour in cents to 
use the appliance that appears, thus 
happily get''ng away from the too- 
little-under=:.v0d kilowatt-hour. 

On the floor of the window are 


TELEPHONES “BATTERIES 











A woman can always think in terms of 
dollars and cents, whereas “watts” sounds 
too scientific, and when the actual cost of 
using an appliance is so easily stated she 
stops and looks. This is tne way they 
combat the “high cost of electricity idea” 
in Walla Walla, Wash. 





other devices. The wording on the 
card below the table reads: 


Watch hand on dial show cost for 
one hour. 

Notice how economical it is to operate 
these electrical labor-saving devices. 


When the vacuum cleaner has the 
“center of the stage’ and the dial 
shows that it costs just 1} cents per 
hour to operate (on a 10 cent per 
kilowatt basis) the prospective user 
is being addressed in familiar lan- 
guage. 

The double-window illustration, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Colt for a fall display, 
lends itself to almost any month by 
changing the vines on the trellis. 
Roses for June, with a white back- 
ground, and a card “Bridal: Sugges- 








MOTORS-HEATING DEVICE 








Perfection of detail gives distinction to these two windows. 
ment of the background, with the panels, the overhead lighting, the general artistic effect 
of the trellis, and the pedestals of different heights. 





Note the careful treat- 


tions,” suggests one adaptation of the 
idea. Note the careful treatment of 
the background of these windows, 
with the panels, the overhead light- 
ing and the general artistic effect of 
the trellis. The portable lamps, ar- 
ranged on pedestals of different 
heights, make a good arrangement. 





Ball Park Advertising 


If you want to keep peopie think- 
ing about your store while at the 
baseball game, make a standing offer 
of so many dollars worth of goods or 
of a certain suitable item of stock to 
be given to every player who hits the 
ball over the fence in the deepest 
field. Put your sign on the fence at 
that point, using space in the score 
cards and elsewhere to announce the 
offer and to keep it before the base- 
ball public. Of course, it should be 
stipulated that the event take place 
in a regular game, and it may be 
worth while to insist that a state- 
ment of the hit be signed by the um- 
pire or the captain of one team, or 
by the scorekeeper. Posting in the 
window after the game the name of 
any successful players in that game 
will add to interest, and it will pay to 
keep a sort of honor roll of such hit- 
ters on display through the season, 
adding to it when necessary. This 
will at least get the successful play- 
ers interested in coming to your store 
and boosting it. 





The Hourly Sale 


This is a method of stretching a 
limited supply of special bargains to 
make it last through the day. If a 
hundred articles at a special price 
are offered for a certain day, they 
may all be bought up in the first 
hour the store is open and every late- 
comer will be disappointed and per- 
haps disgruntled. If the same num- 
ber of articles be taken and offered 
on a basis of “Ten will be sold each 
hour from 9 to 6,” the result will be 


more satisfactory and there will be 


a better balanced business through- 
out the day with a resultant greater 
sale in other goods. People coming 
ahead of the hour will wait and look 
while they wait. People disappointed 
on one hour’s offering may wait or 
come back for the next hour. There 
will be less crowding and better satis- 
faction all around. 
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Is Your Store Front Unique? 


It should not be enough merely to 
have a nice, clean, plate-glass store 
front, not if you want your front to 
have an advertising as well as a dis- 
play value. One plate-glass front in 
a row of a dozen, all nearly alike, 
does not of itself attract any atten- 
tion, but if you can give your front a 
marked individuality, you can make 
every passer-by look your way. Your 
window displays will then be worth 
more because more people will see 
them. Take up the matter of a bet- 
ter store front with one of the con- 
cerns specializing in such construc- 
tion. Don’t depend on your own 
ideas and those of the local carpen- 
ter. Just because you have a good 
front is no reason why you should 
not have a better one if it will pay. 
It is little trouble to find out from 
the store-front makers whether some- 
thing different can be made to pay. 





Labor and Material Plus 
50 per Cent 


To cover 23 per cent overhead and have 
a profit of 10 per cent, your selling 
price must equal cost of labor and 
material, plus 50 per cent. 








“Lucky Thirteen” Sale 


This is a plan to hold a special sale 
on the thirteenth of the month and 
to begin advertising it with a 
“teaser” campaign in the news- 
papers. For instance, start with a 
lot of “readers” scattered through 
one issue of the paper, saying simply, 
“Lucky Thirteen.” In the next issue 
add, “Mark Lucky Thirteen,” and 
the next time, “Mark June 13 the 
Lucky Day.” If only weekly papers 
are available, two weeks will be 
enough to use the teasers and the 
third week there should be a full an- 
nouncement of the sale in a large dis- 
play advertisement, headed “Lucky 
Thirteen Sale,” going on to say that 
the thirteenth of that particular 
month is to be a mighty lucky day 
for folks in your town because then 
they will be able to buy electrical sup- 
plies at money-saving prices. Make 
the special prices all in thirteens or 
ending in thirteens. In the windows 
use advance cards reading like the 
newspaper notices. When you make 
up the final display for the sale, use 
calendars with a red ring around the 


date, the 13th. If the day comes on 
Friday as it does this coming Sep- 
tember, you can further emphasize 
the luck feature of the number thir- 
teen, if you wish. So many people 
think of “13” as an unlucky number 
that you will be able to get some pub- 
licity out of the reversal of that 
superstition. 





Getting a List of Prospects 


It is obvious that a list of the peo- 
ple in your town whose homes are 
wired for electric lights would be 
worth something to you, so that your 
advertising could be sent to them. If 
you had this list checked up further 
to indicate which ones of those 
families are users of other electrical 
supplies, such as irons, toasters or 
broilers, heating pads, etc., it would 
help still more, because in that way 
you could tell which families are in- 
clined to buy electrical domestic 
helps. To get such a list as this, ap- 
peal to the school children. Distrib- 
ute a circular at the schools telling 
the children what you want and 
agreeing to give a souvenir to each 
child turning in a slip giving the par- 
ents’ names and mention of any elec- 
trical equipment, including electric 
lights. Your souvenir problem might 
be taken care of by getting a suitable 
supply of advertising lead pencils or 
rulers or blotters. 











Double Connection Plugs for 
Rented Vacuum Cleaners 
By JOHN A. WATT 


The Albert D. Manning Company, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


RENTING vacuum cleaners is a 
prominent part of our business. 
Often a prospect who cannot be 
closed at first will make a purchase 
after she has used a machine for a 
few days. 

One of the problems of the rent- 
ing business is the fact that ma- 
chines must be equipped for use with 
either special base outlets or Edi- 
son sockets. One way of getting 
around this is to make up a “Y” 
connection, terminating in a keyless 
socket at one end and carrying base 
and standard plugs at the other end. 
The cleaner cord is then attached 
through the keyless socket. 





Advertising Sticker for 
Packages 
A clean-cut and attractive adver- 
tising sticker is pasted on every 
package that leaves the Electric . 
Construction Company’s store in 
Little Rock, Ark. The company as- 
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A package sticker like this helps sell 
more goods 





sumes that a person buying an ar- 
ticle from an electric store must live 
in a house that is already wired, so 
it suggests extensions and new fix- 
tures to make the house more attrac- 
tive. When new chandeliers and 
wiring supplies are purchased, it is 
believed that the sticker aids the 
Electric Construction Company to 
get the job of installing them. 





The Loudest Shouter 


This plan is not one that will bring 
in a lot of trade, but it has a value 
as a part of the methods of a mer- 
chant who wants all the while to be 
doing something to make people sit 
up and take notice. Arrange to give 
a prize of an airgun to the boy who 
can shout the loudest on the street 
some catch phrase about your store, 
for example, “Get a flashlight at 
Brown’s for dark nights.” Adver- 
tise that you want all the boys in 
town to come to your store on a 
Saturday morning. Then announce 
to them the plan and tell them that 
they have a week in which to prac- 
tise and that the airgun will be given 
to the boy who the next Saturday is 
able on trial in front of the store to 
shout the given phrase the loudest, 
the judge to be (for instance) a 
teacher of elocution and very deaf. 

Announce also that a second prize 
will be given to the boy who is 
heard shouting the phrase on the 
street the most during the interven- 
ing week, and allow the crowd of 
boys to name that second prize win- 
ner by their own vote. 
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Show Window, Counter, Mail, Advertising and Specialty 







Four Master Booklets 
for Farmers 


Four large booklets and ten postal 
stuffers, all handsomely illustrated in 
halftones and colors, have just been 
prepared by the Western Electric 
Company for dealers who are co- 
operating in its farm-lighting cam- 
paign. These dealer helps are ex- 
ceptionally high class in every re- 
spect, and bear witness to the com- 
pany’s conviction that the farmer is 
a valuable prospect for light, power 
and electrical goods of many kinds, 
and that good sales literature is far 
more likely to prove profitable than 
cheap literature. 

The booklets carry the titles, “Run- 
ning Water,” “In a New Light,” 
“Power and Light,” and “Power on 
the Farm.” Every cover has a strong 
appeal to the farmer and prompts an 
irresistible impulse to discover 
“‘what’s on the inside.” The contents 
live up to the covers. In “Power on 
the Farm,” a double-page illustra- 
tion, in true farm colors, depicts fif- 
teen applications of electricity on the 
modern farm. 

A very definite human appeal 
marks nearly every page in these 
booklets. For throughout the series 
the old-fashioned, back-breaking way 
of doing things is thrown into sharp 
contrast with the modern way to 
lighten the labor in the home and on 
the farm. Thus, the old-time “buck- 
saw” deeply beloved by farmer’s boy, 
hired man, and the hungry tramp, 
is contrasted with modern motor- 
driven buzz saw, likewise the tin 
sprinkling can with the garden hose, 
and the shiny wash basin on a 
kitchen chair with the hot and cold 
faucets over a white enamel sink. 
No wide-awake farmer or farmer's 
wife, son or daughter will prove in- 
vulnerable in some degree to these 
appeals. 

The ten postal stuffers are equally 
good helps. Each one opens into 
four sections, one of which is a re- 
turn postcard. Simple, attractive il- 
lustrations combined with not too 
technical descriptions make these 


DEALER HELPS 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURER OFFERS TO 
Heute You GET More TRADE 


helps, including the booklets, easy to 
understand. Each is a complete sales 
help in itself and in various combina- 
tions make effective and seasonable 
follow-ups. 

The four booklets are sufficiently 
attractive, outside and in, to make 
a complete window display by them- 
selves. Hung just “eye-high” against 
a plain dark background they should 
be highly effective in the day time. 
And a single shaded bulb illuminat- 
ing each booklet at night would make 
a strong appeal to farmer folks who 
come into town in the evening. This 
is only one way to use these booklets 
so that prospective farmer customers 
will step into your store with the re- 
quest, “Please let me have one of 
each.” 





Encouraging That Curiosity 
About Electricity 


Striking evidence of the growing 
tendency of manufacturers to think 
more about the final consumer of 
electrical equipment than about 
themselves when preparing dealer 
helps is found in “The Gateway of 
Electrical Service,” a booklet of 
envelope size just issued by Pass & 
Seymour of Solvay, N. Y. 

Although the obvious purpose of 
the booklet is to sell sockets, it be- 
gins at the power house end of the 
story rather than at the socket end. 
The generation, delivery and appli- 
cation of electricity is frequently a 
mystery to the ordinary consumer, 
and just enough explanation is given 
to provide him with an intelligent 
understanding of the, power waiting 
his hand at the socket. This ex- 
planation serves the double purpose 
of satisfying the consumer’s curi- 
osity and of transferring his interest 
to an interesting write-up of elec- 
tricity in the home, the importance 
of the selection and installation of 
equipment, the contractor and the 
dealer, and the socket. The pages 
carry a generous number of attrac- 
tive illustrations. 

Dealers may well take a tip from 
the title, and place this booklet near 


the entrance to their shops. It will 
then serve as a “how-do-you-do” and 
a “good-by” message for all incom- 
ing and outgoing prospects and cus- 
comers. 





When Gunning for Business 
Follow Up Your Shots 


Did you ever see a boy with a 
new “22” rifle fail to follow up every 
shot he took at a cottontail? Never. 
But did you ever know a business 
man to overlook or slight the element 
of personal follow-up in an adver- 
tising campaign? Times without 
number. That’s why it is encourag- 
ing to see the word “Reinforcement” 
heavily underscored in “A Practical 
Advertising Campaign,” which is a 
new dealer help booklet of ample 
dimensions recently prepared by 
the Hamilton-Beach Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

This campaign consists of three 
follow-up letters, three or four news- 
paper write-ups of the Hamilton- 
Beach products, especially the Sew- 
E-Z sewing motor, display ads, 
motion picture slides, and street car 
signs. The element of “reinforce- 
ment” comes in just after the third 
letter. These letters are to be mailed 
five days apart. If no reply is forth- 
coming from the prospect a fourth 
letter is sent out three or four days 
after the last letter of the series has 
been mailed. This special letter in- 
forms the prospect that she will re- 
ceive a telephone call in the near 
future asking permission to demon- 
strate the motor and its attachments 
in the home. A woman demonstrator 
representing the dealer follows up 
this letter and makes the appoint- 
ment by telephone. 

This kind of a personal follow-up 
carries a conviction to the mind of 
the prospect which ought to mean 
profits for the dealer. The woman 
in the home is convinced that the 
dealer is not mailing letters pro- 
miscuously, hoping for a chance vic- 
tim, but is making the sale a very 
personal matter. Such direct deal- 
ing, unconsciously perhaps, suggests 
quality goods and quality service to 


‘the mind of the prospect. 


The manufacturer who in his 
“dealer helps” puts an emphasis on 
the personal follow-up and shows 
how to do it is building up business 
not only for the dealer but for him- 
self as well. 
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“The G. E. Advertiser ” 
Appears in New 
Garb 


For upwards of nine years the 
General Electric Company has pub- 
lished the Electrical Advertiser in 
the form of a newspaper carrying 
to its trade connections the latest 
news about its products, its adver- 
tising and the various “dealer helps” 
designed by the company for the use 
of dealers in advertising its products 
to local retail trade. 

The friends of this little publica- 
tion will hardly recognize the June 
number, which is just off the press. 
It appears in pamphlet form, 8 in. 
x 103 in. in size, with pictorial cover 
in two colors, and the name has been 
changed to The GE Advertiser. Its 
keynote is still service to the dealer, 
and the table of contents includes 
much that is helpful along general 
merchandising lines as well as dis- 
cussions of advertising plans for the 
company’s products. 





Using the Space Below Your 
Windows 


Many stores have beneath the 
windows, outside, space enough for 
the display of such cards as many 
manufacturers supply for use in 
street cars. If you have or can get 
such car cards you can easily use 
them below the window by putting 
up grooved strips so that the cards 
can be slipped into position. If you 
want to use other cards, make some 
of your own with a brush and some 
waterproof marking paint. These 
cards can be changed daily and used 
in connection with any special sale 
or offer. It is not necessary to letter 
them with professional style. Just 
a big, blue marking crayon will make 
inscriptions that can and will be 
read. 

It will avail little to put.out a few 
cards of a familiar sort and leave 
them there until they have become 
unattractive and torn. Keep some- 
thing new there and something with 
a real, live message that will be read. 
This is your chance to reach the peo- 
ple who pass and to reach them with 
no appreciable expense. Bear in 
mind, though, that old cards or un- 
tidy looking cards will be a detri- 
ment to your store front and ought 
not to be there at all. 








Taking Hop Lee’s Hands 
Out of the Wash Tub 


By CHARLES L. FUNNELL 
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F HOP LEBP’S sign now reads 
| “Hand Laundry” it is no longer 

up to date. There was a day 
when Hop laundered his hands 
every time he took a year’s wear 
out of your 14% Itchwood, but 
since the Hurley Machine Com- 
pany has been telling him in his 
native script what an elegant 
thing it is to let electricity swash 
the shirts and cuddle the collars, 
he has taken on the learned air 
and shell-rimmed glasses of the 
progressing American. 


“This is ’lectlic laundly now,” 
confided a Hartford, Conn., Celes- 
tial the other Tuesday evening 
when he was asked if a certain 
little group of whitewear could be 
sudsidized and returned by Thurs- 
day. “You get ’em back to- 
moller.” 

And tnen he went on to show 
how the machine worked hum- 
mingly along, while he made 
weird and wonderful marks in a 
book of yellow paper with a 
pointed stick dipped in axle 
grease. 

“Where’d you get the idea of 
using that electric machine?” he 
was asked. 

“Man bring letter in Chinese,” 
he explained, and then he ex- 


hibited one of the circulars re- 
produced here. As the reader 
will note in its initial paragraph, 
it starts right in by telling him 
of the 5000 Chinese laundries 
using electric washing machines, 
and goes on to say that the watt- 
whizzed washers are saving satis- 
fied Celestials several simoleons 
daily. And, of course, good 
reader, you’ve no idea how nice 
that alliteration sounds in Chi- 
nese! 


In the third paragraph the 
circular tells of the operating cost 
per hour — which averages only 
about 3 cents, the mere profit 
from rejuvenating a dress collar! 
The four different sizes of ma- 
chines are discussed, and it is 
stated that they will wash from 
$10 to $30 worth of laundry in 
an hour, according to the size of 
the machine. Then after a few 
well-chosen words of regret that 
the war should have so far af- 
fected the price of chop suey as 
to transplant it from the staple 
class into the list of luxuries, a 
detailed list of prices and time- 
payment plans is given. Machines 
of all sizes, with copper cylinders 
and wooden cylinders, with wring- 
ers and unwrung, are placed 
within the easy reach of any in- 
dustrious cued or cueless laun- 
derateur! 
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LIGHTING SALES METHODS 





Items of Experience 
and Good Advice in Lighting Practice 








Locating Lighting Units with 
Respect to Mirrors 


The location of lighting units in 
respect to a mirror is a problem 
which is encountered in many in- 
teriors. Although not a difficult prob- 
lem, it is not generally understood. 
A common procedure is to place a 
bracket or pendant unit L above the 
mirror as illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
disadvantages of this arrangement 
usually are dark shadows and glare, 
while if the face is brought closer to 
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ing shown in Fig. 1, other conditions 
being the same. Another disadvan- 
tage in Fig. 2 is that the image of 
the light source is seen in a lower 
position than the light source itself 
or nearer the horizontal line of 
vision, hence it is more glaring. 
Satisfactory lighting for a mir- 
ror is obtained from two lighting 
units, as shown in Fig. 3, at a height 
of, say, 5 ft. for a mirror viewed 
from a standing position. A light 
source being on each side, it is pos- 
sible to look into the mirror without 
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Figs. 1 and 2 show how glare and imperfect illumination result from the location of 
the light source over the mirror. Much better is the side arrangement shown in Fig. 3 


where LL indicate the lamps 





the mirror in order to increase its 
illumination and to reduce glare, the 
shadows become more prominent and 
annoying. It should be noted that 
it is necessary to illuminate the ob- 
ject to be viewed even in the case 
when it is to be viewed in a mirror. 
Therefore the relation of lighting 
units in respect to a mirror should 
be based upon illuminating the face 
without an accompanying glare. 
Sometimes the direct rays are 
shielded from the face and the latter 
is illuminated by light reflected from 
the mirror as shown in Fig. 2. In 
this case the image of the light 
source is seen at J and the distance 
from I to the face is the effective 
distance because, under these condi- 
tions of reflected light, J is the effec- 
tive light source. This distance is 
always greater than the distance be- 
tween L and the face (Fig. 1) so the 
illumination intensity on the face is 
less than in the case of direct light- 





discomfort if the units are of mode- 
rate brightness. As the face ap- 
proaches the mirror, the units move 
more and more toward the outskirts 
of the field of vision and glare may 
thus be minimized. Opal-glass shades 
and even opal lamps placed at 
the sides of the mirror are not 
annoying amid the light surround- 
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If 10 Per Cent Is a Fair Profit 


Then 50 per cent is the proper amount 
to add to your labor and material 
costs to cover 23 per cent overhead 
and earn for you 10 per cent profit 
on the job. Fifty per cent and no 
less! Why? Figure it out for your- 
self. “Labor and material costs plus 
50 per cent.” 





ings of the bathroom or _ the 
bedchamber. Opaque shades which 
screen the direct rays from the 


‘eyes generally are less satisfactory 


than units of moderate brightness 


which illuminate the face directly. 


These are some of the details in brief 
but the problem may be studied far- 
ther with profit because it involves 
several laws of light and lighting. 


When the Price-Cutting 
Appeal Backfires on 
the Price Cutter! 


Sometimes an otherwise perfectly 
good sales idea will harbor a hidden 
kick which may do a lot of damage. 

For example: there is a fixture 
dealer in an Eastern city who is try- 
ing to corral some of the high-class 
business in his line. He seems in a 
fair way to get there. His store is 
in a good location in the downtown 
shopping district. His employees 
have been carefuly selected and well 
trained to make a good impression. 
And there is no question about the 
quality of his fixtures. 

His advertising is dignified but 
compelling, as it should be to reach 
the class of people he wants for his 
customers. But—and here is the 
stumbling block—on his spic-and- 
span dark-blue delivery auto in which 
he delivers fixtures to his customers, 
he has had painted in huge gold 
letters the words—Gas and Electric 
Fixtures at Cut Prices. 


CUT-PRICE Vs. “HIGH-CLASS” 
APPEALS 


This slogan is all out of sympathy 
with this dealer’s aims. He is trying 
to sell high-class lighting fixtures to 
people to whom a bargain price is 
not the primary inducement to buy. 
They are perfectly willing to pay 
reasonable list prices—they expect to 
pay them when they go to this 
dealer’s store and see his fixtures. 

But it is easy to fathom the idea 
underlying the slogan on the delivery 
truck. The dealer wants high-class 
business and he has arranged his 
sales plans and methods to get it. 
On the other hand, he does not want 
to scare off that goodly percentage of 
possible buyers who might like his 
wares, but be deterred from purchas- 
ing by thinking that his prices were 
too high. So on his attractive, shiny 
delivery wagon he fills up what he 
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feels to be a lot of waste space with 
the cut-price announcement, thereby 
antagonizing his high-class trade 
without advancing far toward con- 
vincing the lower-price buyers. 


HOW THE CUT-PRICE APPEAL HURTS 
DEALER’S OWN BUSINESS 


For when Mrs. Van Morgan of 
Giltedge Terrace buys several hun- 
dred dollars worth of lighting fix- 
tures, she doesn’t want her neighbors 
and friends to see them delivered in 
a truck which bears a cut-price an- 
nouncement. The chances are that 
the next time she is in the market 
she will go to some other high-class 
fixture house which will make deliv- 
ery in a smooth running electric, with 
the name of the firm unobtrusively 
lettered in the corner—a la the 
Tiffany studios. 

Here is a parallel case which em- 
phasizes the point. The Eastman 
Koday Company will take a page 
ad in a well-known weekly, and in 
that $6,000 space it will run its mes- 
sage in maybe five lines of type in 
one corner. They consider that to be 
“high class appeal,” and it is. On the 
other hand, some installment furni- 





ture house will buy a $100 space in 
a small magazine and crowd it to 
overflowing with six-point type and 
cheap illustrations. 

The point is that each will get his 
money’s worth out of his own 
method; but if the Eastman people 
ever switched to the installment 
house’s space and type of ad, they 
would do more harm to their business 
than a dozen $6,000 ads could rectify. 


Our fixture-dealer friend’s ad on his 
delivery wagon has undoubtedly cost 
him a lot of money in high-class busi- 
ness which was placed elsewhere, be- 
cause his otherwise perfectly good 
idea did not take into account one 
important factor—the class of busi- 
ness with which he was dealing. It’s 
a good safety-first idea to look care- 
fully for the hidden kick in such 
stunts before putting them into force. 





Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


our oor. 


Issued from May 15 to June 27, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 


Consulting Illuminating Engineer, 


Mechanical Patents 


1,264,887, Electric Fixture. Allen A. Bowser, 


Fort Wayne, Ind, Filed Oct. 15, 1914. Issued 
May 7, 1918. 
1,265,167. Lamp Shade Holder. Aaron 


Bloch, Brooklyn, Na Ss 
Issued May 7, 1918. 


1,265,386. Illuminated Traffic Burron. Wil- 
liam B. Richards, Pomona, Ca. Filed Sept. 4, 
1917. Issued May 7, 1918. 


1,265,379. Combination Terminal and Fix- 
ture Box. David Byrne, Toledo, Ohio, as- 
signor of one-third to William M. Gore and 
one-third to Charles T. Lawton, Toledo, _— 
Filed July 30, 1917. Issued May 14, 19i8 

1,265,885. Lighting Fixture. David Simin: 
field. Cambridge, Mass. Filed Dee. 4, 1916. 
Issued May 14, 1918 

1,266,241. Electric 
W. Farber, 
1917. Issued May 

1,266,908. 


Filed Jan. 14, 1819 


Simon 
Filed April 3, 


Lamp Fixture. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
14, 1918. 


Showcase Lighting Device. 


Reu- 


New York City. 


ben B. Benjamin, Chicago, Ill., assignor to 
Benjamin Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed 


Nov. 15, 1915.- Issued May 21, 1918. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
portaining to, lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between May 27, 1918, and 
June 27, 1918, inclusive: 

52,001. Semi-indirect Lighting Fixture Re- 
flector. Harry C. Adams, St. Louis, Mo. Filed 
Sept. 21, 1917. 1918. Term, 
fourteen years. 


52,003. Shade John Beiswanger, 
Steubenville, Ohio, assignor to Gill Brothers 
Company, Steubenville, Ohio. Filed Feb. 1, 
1918. Issued May 7, 1918. Term seven years. 

52,044. Lamp Stand. Frederick K. Maerz. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Filed March 26, 1917. Issued 
May 14, 1918. Terms three and half years. 


Issued May 7, 


Bowl. 


52,049. Casing for a Feed chs Daag Switch. 
Ralph A. Belmont, New York, r Filed 
March 13, 1918. Issued May 21, Yo18. Term, 


fourteen years. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be obtained 
from Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


. Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own 
Buying Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying in- 
dex of “New Merchandise to Sell’’—an 
index that you can make up as you go, to 
fit your own needs and those of your cus- 
tomers? Then file these items in a “Buy- 
ing Index” of your own, in your own way 
—either on filing cards, on loose-leaf 
sheets, or in a scrap book—just as you 
prefer. 


Beginning with the September, 1917, 
number BLECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 





























tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you Can 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation cn what is made and who 
makes it, right under your finger’s end 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
eatalog or folder. -° 


That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these “New 
Merchanaise to Sell” articles are printed 
on one siae of the page only. Many of 
our readers have been in the habit of 
clipping from this section since it was 
first established. With the new standard- 
ized arrangement ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING hopes to broaden its service in this 
department materially, and hopes that 
each of its readers may make the fullest 
possible use of this special service. 





Automobile Spot Light 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A concealed spot lamp with a powerful 
projector giving both spot and diffusive 
illumination, is being manufactured by the 
Cellbeam Corporation, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The concentrated beam 
of projected light extends 500 ft. while 
objects close at hand are illuminated by a 
—s glow of indirect and transmitted 
ight. 
light. 


All lamps are equipped with a 30 ep.. 


nitrogen bulb. The dimensions are such 


as to permit the concealment of the lamp \. 


in the side door pockets of the automobile. 
Wiring is to the battery cells following the 
door hinges of the car. 

These lamps are patterned to steel dies 
and are finished in polished nickel. with 
silvered reflectors. A high grade switch is 
included in the handle and 5 ft. of flexible 
cord is provided. External focusing ad- 
justment is one of the special features of 
this lamp. 


This is also a very efficient trouble / 








Automobile X-Ray Station 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


For operating between the field hospi- 
tals and firing line a complete X-ray 
equipment mounted upon an automobile 
and deriving its power from a 2-kw. di- 
rect-current generator driven by the gaso- 
line engine has been developed by the 


pene 


Bleadon-Dun Company, 11 South Des- 
plaines Street, Chicago. The transformer 
and synchronous motor mounted.in the 
cabinet of the cab operate the X-ray ma- 
chine, which is of the interruptless type. 
The radiographic table can be tilted 90 
per cent and is equipped with one X-ray 
tube under the table for fluoroscopic work 
and one tube above for radiographic work. 








Extension Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An extension unit, consisting of a plug 
which can be attached to any receptacle, 
10 ft. of cord on a covered reel, and a 
socket, is being placed on the market by 
the Anderson Electric Specialty Company, 
118 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Ill. The 
extension can be reeled out as far as de- 
sired up to 10 ft. and either locked there 
or allowed to rewind itself. 

The device is especially valuable for 
doctors since it can be used to light un- 
handy places. It can also be used as a 
drop light for offices, It is made of brass 
and has a silk-covered conductor. 





Current-Limit Automatic 
Controller for Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An automatic controller consisting of a 
number of lock-out accelerating switches 
having series-wound coils has been placed 
upon the market by the Industrial Con- 
troller Company of Milwaukee, Wis. The 
rate at which the motor accelerates up 
to full speed is limited by the current in 
the armature—under light loads the motor 
will start rapidly, under heavy loads more 
slowly. The motor will accelerate to full 
speed in the quickest possible time con- 
sistent with safety. 

This device is known as a “unit panel 
construction” controller—that is, each ac- 
celerating unit, contactor, overload relay 
and knife switch which may be used with 
the complete controller is mounted on a 
separate panel. The panels are in turn 
mounted on. a frame completing the con- 
troller. 

Solid copper contact fingers are fur- 
nished with these controllers, laminated 
brushes being entirely eliminated. These 
controllers are particularly adapted for 
use with all types of machine tools, cen- 
trifugal pumps and fans, blowers, etc. 
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Electric-Gas Brazing Torch 
for Use in Shops 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Sometimes it is desired to have a 
gas torch for annealing and hardening 
of small tools, brazing, heating soldering 
irons, heating melting pots, soldering, etc., 
when there is no compressed air available. 
To eliminate the necessity of installing an 
air compressor, the Tyler Manufacturing 
Company, 64 Pearl Street, Boston, has 
placed upon the market the “Bantam” 
electric-gas brazing torch. This device 
consists of a turbine fan driven by a 
motor connected to the torch, which is 
supplied with illuminating gas by means 
of a hose. All that is needed to operate 
this torch is a source of electric energy 
and a supply of gas. The torch will de- 
velop on illuminating gas a temperature 
of about 2300 deg, Fahr. The motor will 
supply a quantity of air sufficient to 
operate four burners like the one regular- 
ly furnished with the torch, and if the 
torch is equipped with four burners, the 
manufacturers claim that it will make a 
very complete small furnace. 





Metal and Glass Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A new metal and glass fixture known 
as the “Amco-Illuminet” has recently been 
added to its line by the Art Metal Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The metal part of this fixture is of 
brass, being spun over the glass, forming 
one piece. The neck of the metal part 
is so made that when it is pushed up over 
the bead of the standard socket it snaps 
into place and forms one continuous line 
with the socket. 

The glass is made with the bottom open, 
this opening being made of various sizes 
to fit the large part of the standard 75, 
100 and 150-watt Type C lamps, which 
are used with the bottom portion frosted. 

A flat metal reflector is placed on the 
inside of the upper portion of the fixture. 
This reflector acts as a projector and in- 
tensifies the light downward and out- 
ward. 

For store and office, as well.as for use 
in the home, this fixture is said to make 
possible the use of the Type C lamps with- 
out objectionable glare. 











Overload Circuit-Breakers 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A new type of circuit breakers, differing 
from other makes by the fact that magnetic 
blowouts are used and that the current 
is carried on solid copper rolling contacts 
instead of the usual laminated contacts, 
is being manufactured by the Allen- 
Bradley Company, 495 Clinton Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The operation of these 
breakers is on the same general principle 
as other standard overload breakers. The 
manufacturer claims that this apparatus 
is particularly. well adapted to the protec- 
tion of electric motor circuits and for in- 
stallation on panels with motor control. 
The breaker is made in both the single- 
pole and two-pole types. The plain over- 
load breakers will carry their rated 
capacity continuously and can be set to 
trip at 100 per cent above and 50 per cent 
below rated capacity. These breakers are 
for direct-current service. 





Platform Electric Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Lifting of water is eliminated in a plat- 
form electric washer that has been placed 
upon the market by Voss Brothers Manu- 
facturing Company, Davenport, Iowa. The 
washer is placed on one end of the plat- 
form with the motor on a shelf im- 
mediately beneath it. Tubs for hot and 
cold water can also be placed upon the 
platform ,and the wringer is placed at 
the opposite end with a basket for re- 
ceiving the dry clothes. The wringer is 
operated by means of a rod drive parallel 
to the platform. To drain the washtub and 
rinse tub when through washing it is only 
necessary to open the pipe in the washtub 
and pull the plug at the bottom of the 
rinse tub.- The double wringer control 
allows the operator to control the wringer 
either by hand or by pedal at the bottom 
of the machine. While using the pedal the 
operator has both hands free to handle 
the clothing. 





Electric Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An electric washing machine which has 
a swinging wringer with a safety feature 
has recently been put on the market by 
the Empire Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. All metal parts 
of this washer are galvanized, and the 
tub is of the best quality cypress. The 
machines are made in the stove-leg elec- 
tric type with 30-110-volt motors, and in 
the platform belt-driven type. The manu- 
facturer claims that it is very simple to 
operate. 





Rectifier for Charging Storage 
Batteries 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Both the positive and negative halves 
of the alternating-current wave are recti- 
fied into a steady uni-directional charging 
current by means of a full wave magnetic 
rectifier that is being manufactured by the 
France Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This device consists of a vi- 
brating rectifier mounted with a variable 
carbon resistance unit. The device is es- 
pecially adapted for charging automobile 
batteries and may be fitted into an ordi- 
nary lamp socket. An ammeter is sup- 
plied with the device to indicate the rate 
of charging. 





Direct-Connected Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A 4 and #3 in. direct-connected pump for 
installation as a vacuum pump in heating 
plants is being manufactured by the Vik- 
ing Pump Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
The two sizes mentioned, which are said 
to be most suitable for this purpose, are 
controlled by an electric switch, 

The pump, with condensation tank, is 
installed in a return pipe line. When the 
tank becomes filled to a certain level the 
switch automatically starts the pump, 
which then empties the tank and stops. 

These pumps handle liquids of any 
viscosity, ranging from ether and gasoline 
to the heaviest commercial liquids. 





Fuseless Rosettes 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A line of fuseless rosettes for 34-in. 
and 4-in. outlet boxes is being placed 
on the market by the Bryant Electric 
Company of Bridgeport, Conn, These 
rosettes are made with and without termi- 
nals, the latter for use when the line 
wires lead directly to rne lamp socket. 
The rosettes for 3}-in. outlet boxes are 
3§ in. in diameter, with elongated holes 
for supporting screws spaced 23 in. on 
centers. For 4-in. outlet boxes they are 
4§ in. in diameter with holes for sup- 
porting screws spaced 34 in. on centers, 





Erasing Outfit 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An electric erasing outfit, which con- 
sists of a 1/15-hp. standard motor on a 
mahogony stand with bail handle, 10 ft. 
of black cable and a plug for attaching 
to an electric light socket, is being manu- 
factured by the Coates Clipper Manufac- 
turing Company, Worcester, Mass. This 
outfit is fitted with 3 ft. of 3-in. cable 
shafting, allowing for curvature. The 
motor is equipped with a stationary emery 
disk for roughing and truing rubber 
erasers. The shaft is equipped with a 
dental handpiece and two mandrels. Four 
erasers are supplied for erasing printing, 
waterproof ink, pencil marks and cleaning 
purposes. 





Dead-Front Switch Panel 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Due to their factor of safety, dead-front 
panel switches manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Schenectady, 
N. Y., are especially valuable in factaries 
where switchboards are operated by in- 
experienced or careless employees. Pri- 
marily, these panels are intended as dis- 
tributing panels for light and power and 
for generator and feeder panels for small 
lighting and power plants. 

One switch unit consists chiefly of a 
standard knife switch and fuse clip parts 
mounted on a slate base and supported 
by iron studs at the back of a sheet-steel 
panel. The operating handle is so ar- 
ranged that it is in the vertical position 
when the switch is “on” and at an angle 
of 60 deg. with the panel when the switch 
is in the “off’’? position. The operating 
link passes through both the steel panel 
and the slate base and transmits the 
motion from the handle to a lever at- 
tached to the cross bar of the switch. The 
steel panel of the switch unit is provided 
with a sheet-steel door which is hinged at 
the top, allowing it to open upward as far 
as the stop on the operating handle be- 
hind which it is mounted. This door gives 
access to the fuses from the front of the 
panel but cannot be opened while the 


switch is “on.” When this door is open 
the switch cannot be closed. Fuses can 
be inspected or replaced at any time, but 
the operator cannot come in contact with 
the live current carrying parts, as the 
fuses are on the load side of the switch 
and the fuse clips must be dead before 
the fuse compartment door can be opened. 
The switch can be locked in the “off” posi- 
tion by an ordinary padlock. 








Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when. you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 






N.E.L. A. Adopts Resolution 
to “Carry the War to 
Victory” 


Although problems of coal supply 
and finance occupied the attention 
of the central station managers pres- 
ent at the Atlantic City convention 
of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation on June 14 and 15, a most 
earnest devotion to the cause of car- 
rying the war through to victory 
was everywhere apparent, and cul- 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 

















CHARLES J. RUSSELL 
Sommercial Manager, Philadelphia Electric 
Company, and New Chairman Commer- 
cial Section, N. E. L. A. 





minated in the adoption of a resolu- 
tion, on the part of the association, 
extending “to the President of the 
United States and all others in 
authority the assurance that in its 
organization and its membership it 
is in thorough accord with the fixed 
determination of the American peo- 
ple and their chosen representatives 
to prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigor and to a victorious conclusion, 
however long it may take and how- 
ever much it may cost in men, money 
and other forms of sacrifice. 

“The goal we seek through the 
prosecution of the war is the win- 
ning of a great peace—a peace so 
well established that it cannot lightly 


be disturbed by autocratic force 
wedded to the doctrine that might 
makes right. For such an end of the 
war we are ready cheerfully to sub- 
mit to such further restrictions of 
personal and corporate activities and 
to such further burdens upon private 
and corporate property and business 
as may be found necessary to im- 
pose upon the people and industries 
of the country.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


President, W. F. Wells, Brooklyn; 
first vice-president, R. H. Ballard, 
Los Angeles; second vice-president, 
Martin J. Insull, Chicago; third vice- 
president, D. H. McDougall, Toronto; 
fourth vice-president, M. R. Bump, 
New York; treasurer, Frank W. 
Smith, New York; executive commit- 
tee, H. C. Abell, New York; H. G. 
Bradless, Boston; J. E. Davidson, 
Omaha; W. H. Atkins, Boston, and 
P. G. Gossler, New York. 

The Commercial Section held a 
short but intensive session, with the 
retiring chairman, Ernest A. Edkins, 
Chicago, presiding. 

Preston 8. Millar, Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories, New York City, 
discussed the effects of lighting cur- 
tailment in terms of coal saving. 

R. R. Young, Public Service Elec- 
tric Company, Newark, N. J., de- 
scribed a plan for equalizing the peak 
load during winter months. 

John G. Learned, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago, read his paper on methods of 
stimulating appliance sales, repro- 
duced on page 18 of this issue. 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS SELL 
U. S. SECURITIES 


T. I. Jones, Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, told of the work of his sales 
organization in selling Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds during 
the recent campaigns, and it was 
proposed that a uniform plan of cam- 
paign be outlined for the benefit of 
other utilities. 

Discussion at the commercial ses- 





sion showed that the central station 
men recognize the unparalleled ap- 
pliance-selling opportunity before 
them, and realize that the contractor- 
dealers of the country can be of the 
greatest help in distributing labor- 
saving appliances to the public. The 
importance of selling at a profit, 
after making due allowance for all 
overhead costs, was also emphasized. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION ELECTS 
RUSSELL CHAIRMAN 


The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented by Thomas F. 
Kelly and provided for the following 
officers, who were elected: 

Chairman, C. J. Russell, Philadel- 
phia; vice-chairmen, John G. Learn- 
ed, Chicago, and M. A. Seelman, 
Brooklyn; secretary, Henry Harris, 
Pittsburgh; executive committee, 
terms expiring in 1919, F. H. Gale, 
James R. Strong, Thomas F. Kelly, 
H. R. King, R. H. Tillman and E. A. 
Edkins; terms expiring in 1920, M. 
O. Dell Plain, C. E. Michel, F. D. 
Pembleton and A. A. Pope; terms 
expiring in 1921, Oliver R. Hogue, 
S. M. Kennedy, J. C. McQuiston and 
W. H Tlodge. 











Robert Montgomery of Louisville has 
“always had a mania for whirlwind cam- 


paigns.” ‘‘When I saw,” sez he, ‘‘that the 
U. S. A. was about to engage in one bigger 
than any we could start in the electrical 
business, I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
play a minor part.” So he resigned as 
commercial manager of the Louisville light- 
ing company, and here our staff photogra- 
pher has kodaked him as first lieutenant 
of the 34th Infantry, Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
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Failing to fully heed our staff photogra- 
pher’s caution to ‘take his place in the 
sun,” you see the effect on J. P. Ryan’s 
usually unclouded and smiling countenance. 
Mr. Ryan is the new general secretary of 
the New York State Association of Con- 
tractors & Dealers. J. J. O’Leary, Buffalo, 
president of the association, and Miss 
O’Leary, helped the photographer do a 
00d job. 





THE INDEPENDENT ELEC 
TRICALCONTRACTORS ASSO- 
CIATION OF GREATER NEW 
YORK held its Fourteenth annual 
outing at Midland Park, Grant City, 
Staten Island, N. Y., on July 13. A 
shore dinner was served at 2.30 p.m., 
and as expected, representatives from 
all branches of the industry were 
present. 


C. B. HUGHES, who was for- 
merly sales manager of the Mineral- 
lac Electric Company, Chicago, has 
been made manager of that concern 
to succeed James VanBuskirk, who 
resigned to become manager of the 
Chicago office of the Moloney Electric 
Company of St. Louis. 


THE EK MIL GROSSMAN 
MFG. CORPORATION, Bush 
Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has recently opened a showroom in 
the Buick Building, 1733 Broad- 
way, New York City, for the trans- 
action of export business primarily. 
All the products which the Emil 
Grossman Company manufacture 
will be on display in this show- 
room, for the benefit of jobbers 
and dealers. Sidney S. Frank is the 
manager of the office. The execu- 
tive offices will be continued in Bush 
Terminal Building No. 20, to which 
all domestic mail should be addressed 
as heretofore. 


Electrical Workers Cancel 
Outing to Put Day’s In- 


come in W. S. S. 
The employees of the Lord Elec- 


tric Company, New York, have can- 


celled their annual outing for this 
summer on account of the war. In- 
stead of devoting the day to merry- 
making they have decided to remain 
at work and to invest the proceeds 
of the day’s work in War Savings 
Stamps. 

F. W. Lord, president, after mak- 
ing announcement of the cancellation 
of the outing, declared he hoped the 
war would be over by next spring 
and promised to everyone in the em- 
ployees’ organization to make next 
year’s affair the best and most en- 
joyable ever held by the organiza- 
tion.. Mr. Lord was confident the 
United States would win the war and 
already designated the name for next 
year’s affair as the “Victory Outing.” 





Comstock & Company Close 
Biggest Electrical Contract 


The largest electrical contract ever 
closed has been let by the United 
States Government to L. K. Com- 
stock & Company, construction engi- 
neers, for the wiring and electrical 
equipment of the great new Army 
storehouse structure at South Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The building will measure 
1000 ft. by 2000 ft. and will be nine 
stories high, and ‘the electrical work 
alone will total more than $1,000,000. 




















Louis Kalischer, general chairman New 
York Metropolitan district contractor-deal- 
ers associations, and M. S. Seelman, Brook- 
lyn Edison Company, vice-chairman com- 
mercial section N.E.L.A., putting the final 
touches on the Goodwin plan of co-operation 


at the Saratoga Springs meeting. 





E.A. WILCOX, formerly man- 
ager of the Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma, Tulsa, Okla., has re- 
signed to accept a position in the 
power and light division of the Fuel 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Prior to his connection with the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Wilcox became well known 
through his connection with the new- 
business department of Pacific Coast 
companies and through his author- 
ship of a book on electric ranges. 

















The official Goodwin band wagon—Jim Strong’s big convention car at the Saratoga 
(N. Y.) meeting. As the Goodwin movement grows, Mr. Strong has had to add a few 


feet onto the tonneau to carry the crowds who want to clamber aboard, 


The small 


select group here shown, who accompanied Mr. Strong back from Saratoga by way 
of Vermont, includes John C. Hatzel, V. C. Gilpin, and Al. Deveau, all of New York City. 
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Dual Purpose Farm-Lighting 
quipment 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Belt power for overhead shafting and 
direct-connected machinery is supplied, as 
well as energy for charging batteries and 
delivering electrical energy, by the farm- 
lighting outfit that is being manufactured 
by the Marron Manufacturing Company, 
Rock Island, Ill. Edison batteries are 
used. The unit is driven by a single- 
cylinder vertical engine that is simple in 
construction and has a housing containing 
all movable parts. These parts are easily 
accessible, The speed of the engine is 
controlled by means of a governor, in- 
closed, which runs in oil. - The board 
earries a field rheostat, a single pole, 
double-throw switch on the ignition cir- 
cuit, a high-grade voltmeter, an ammeter, 
a time switch and an automatic cutout. 
The feature of the set is the automatic 
time switch. The batteries are charged 
for the time set, and the plant automati- 
cally cuts off its work. The 13-kw. gen- 
erator is directly connected to the engine 
shaft by means of a flexible coupling. 








Safety Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Externally operated inclosed switches 
are being manufactured by the Meyers 
Electric Safety Switch Company, 1236 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Cal. The 
switches are being made in two types, 
namely, type A and type B. Type A is 
a fused knife switch inclosed in a sheet- 
metal box. The knife blades are attached 
to the deeply flanged door of the box, so 
that opening the boxes operates’ the 
switch. This switch may be located in 
the open position. It is made in sizes 
suitable for 30 amp. to 100 amp. Type 
B is of the same general construction as 
type A, but is used only for such service 
as requires a service or entrance switch. 
It is made in sizes ranging from 30 amp. 
to 200 amp. 




















Washing Machine for Use with 
Isolated Plant 


From Electrical Merchandising, Juiy, 1918 


A washing machine equipped with a 
special Emerson electric motor to run 
from a Delco lighting plant is being manu- 
factured by the Grinnell (lowa) Washing 
Machine Company. The speed of motion 


under full ioad is 1600 r.p.m.; wattage 
consumption under full load is 250, and 
ampere input full load is 8 at 32 volts. 


The internal gear is used. This machine 
is so economical in the use of electricity 
that it requires but a minimum of power 
and so is able to use a 1/10-hp. motor. 

The wringer of this washer not only 
swings but locks in position. The wringer 
is driven direct by the main shaft and the 
necessity of lifting and stooping is elimi- 
nated. 








Inclosed ‘Overload Safety Relay 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Protection against overload for alter- 
nating-current motors equipped with 
‘tarters or switches having low-voltage 
protection is afforded by a relay manu- 
factured by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The cover of the case containing the 
relay is provided with a safety device 
which automatically trips the relay when 
the cover is removed. This facilitates in- 
spection and repairs. The relay operates 
by means of magnet coils which are in- 
active at loads less than that for which 
they are set. When the current value 
reaches or exceeds this setting the coils 
lift plungers which break the control cir- 
cuit and operate the low-voltage relay to 
open the line circuit. With no current 
Jowing in the line the coils are de-ener- 
zized and the relay is automatically reset. 

This time limit is adjustable by means 
of a small perforated disk in the dashpot. 
These relays are made in all commercial 
frequencies and voltages and in capacities 
of 5 amp. to 300 amp. 















Headlight Dimmer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


The Boko dimmer, which is said to al- 
low the lights of a Ford car to be dimmed 
or brightened at will without changing 
the engine speed, is being manufactured 
by the Defiance (Ohio) Welding Company. 
It has a specially constructed, indestruc- 
tible barrel resistance coil. It is also said 
not to affect the magneto or any part of 
the ignition and to effect considerable sav- 
ing in bulbs. The device is clamped over 
aaa post and is connected to the 
ash, 





Valve Grinder 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An electric valve grinder for automo- 
biles which can be used with any type of 
valve, is being manufactured by the Sten- 
man Electric Valve Grinder Company, Inc., 
42 Southbridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 
It is said to give a perfect seal in a very 
short time. The oscillating motion is a 
feature of this grinder. It can make 800 
oscillations a minute. 

In the construction of the grinder alu- 
minum, steel and bronze are used, and 
the weight of the device is proportionate 
to the pressure which should be used in 
grinding. ; 

The smoothness of the motor produces a 
finish to the valve and seat which are said 
to be unobtainable by hand. It takes about 
five minutes to grind a valve by the use 
of this device. 





Momentary Contact Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


_ A heavy-duty momentary contact switch 
is being manufactured by the Hart Manu- 
facturing Company of Hartford, Conn. 
The switch can be furnished in combina- 
tions of from two to eight gangs. It is 
mounted in a heavy cast-iron box. The 
buttons are of steel, heavily japanned but 
insulated from the current-carrying parts 
by sheet mica. The contacts are made 
of coin silver and a patented device pre- 
vents the pushing of both “on” and “off’’ 
buttons simultaneously. 





Attachment for Screwdriver 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A simple screw-holding attachment that 
will fit any common screwdriver is being 
manufactured by the Marshalltown (Iowa) 
Tool Works. The device slips on and off 
and when fitted to the working of a screw- 
driver holds the screw and reaches un- 
handy places. This attachment, called 
the ‘‘Ad-a-Grip,” is no greater in diam- 


eter than the screwhead. 


It is made of fine tempered spring steel 
and comes in four sizes. 
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Motor-Driven Rotary Blower 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 
A complete motor-driven rotary blower 


mounted as a unit on a base is_ being 
manufactured by the Anderson Electric 
Specialty Company, 118 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The device consists 
of a rotary blower direct connected to the 
motor. Current consumption is said to 
be only that of a 40-watt lamp, which 
drives the blower at a rate of 1500 r.p.m. 
The blower is made for varying voltages 
for either direct or alternating currents. 





Farm-Lighting Plant 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A farm-lighting unit complete with bat- 
tery and self-starter generating 110 volts 
direct current and which has 660 watts 
capacity is being manufactured by the 
Unilectric Corporation, 235 Mount Elliott 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Motors up to 3 hp. 
can be operated and at the some time 300 
watts can be used for illumination. <A 
4-cycle motor is equipped with a Dixie 
magneto and a storage battery automatic- 
ally charged. Fuses, complicated switches 
and belts are said to be eliminated. 

Constant voltage is maintained at all 
times under varying loads by’‘an electric 
throttle governor. All operating parts of 
the valves and cams are well oiled ard 
incased in dust and waterproof compart- 
merits. The plant is started and stopped 
by the push of a button located at any 
convenient point. 





Motor-Driven Gasoline Sprayer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A small portable machine for spraying 
gasoline as a cleaning medium is being 
offered to the trade. The sprayer can also 
be used for applying water proofing or 
finishing coats to automobile tops, or for 
repainting wire or wood wheels. It also 
finds application for quickly applying any 
liquid to automobile bodies or metal parts. 
The machine consists of a Midvale-type, 
duplex-cylinder compressor mounted on a 
portable roller base, with an air-pressure 
tank, air cleanser and renovator, relief 
pressure valve, 6 ft. of rubber tubing, an 
air cock, and a vapor gun with a glass 
cup container. The outfit complete weighs 
190 lb. The Wesco Supply Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is the distributer. 





Toaster Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A new toaster range, known as the 
“Reddy,” which can also be used to boil 
or fry, is being manufactured by the 
Reddan Specialty Company, Inc., 25 West 
Broadway, New York City. 

This range is made of polished nickeled 
steel, white sanitary legs and plugs, com- 
plete with a 6-ft. extension cord. It can 
be easily connected to any lamp socket. 
The heating surface is 43 in. wide by 8 in. 
long. The shelf beneath keeps toast or 
other food warm. It is said not to scratch 
or scorch the most highly polished surface. 

To boil or fry use a pan that covers as 
nearly as possible the entire heating sur- 
face. A pint of water will simmer in 
five minutes and boil in seventeen minutes. 
The range complete weighs 2 Ib. 











Solderless Wire Terminal 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Great conductive capacity is obtained 
by a _ solderless terminal that has been 
placed upon the market by the Cruban 
Machine & Steel Corporation, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City. Each strand of 
the cable comes in direct contact with the 
lug body. A firm contact is obtained, and 
it is impossible to pull out the wire with- 
out destroying either the lug or the wire. 
The wire can be taken out of the lug with- 
out injuring the wire or the lug. The 
grip of this lug is in no way affected by 
excessive heating. To attach, the end of 
the cable must be cleaned of all insulation. 
The insulated part is then slightly tapered 
on the edge, so that the locknut can be 
screwed in over the insulation. This con- 
nector is known as the “Cruban” solderless 
wire terminal, and may be used wherever 
stranded conductors are in service. 
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Portable Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A portable lamp is being manufactured 
by the Anderson Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, 118 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
Ill. This lamp consists of an Adapt-a-Lite 
extension unit, 10 ft. of cord and socket, 
an adjustable shade and a bracket base. 

The bracket base combines a base for 
use as a table lamp, means for hanging 
on a wall, a clamp for attaching to the 
frame of a bed or edge of a desk or table. 
The socket may be detached from the 
bracket base and wound up to the reel 
when desired. 

The shade is: quickly adjusted to direct 
the light rays in any direction. The de- 
vice can be attached to any lamp socket. 








Small Testing Instrument 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Light-weight and small testing am- 
meters, voltmeters and wattmeters for 
alternating and direct current of the dyna- 
mometer type have been placed upon the 
market by the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady, N. Y. The manufacturers 
claim that these are the smallest and 
lightest practical sets of instruments on 
the market that are applicable to aii com- 
mercial frequencies and wave forms with- 
out appreciable error. These ammeters 
and wattmeters are furnished only for 
series current rating up to and including 
20 amp. The wattmeter is single-phase, 
but can be furnished with double voltage 
potentials if desired. The ammeter is of 
the iron vane type. The windings are 
magnetically shielded and equipped with 
an air damper. Voltmeters and watt- 
meters of this type for 600 volts have also 
been developed. The cases in these instru- 
ments, however, are slightly larger to care 
for the additional resistance. 





Heavy-Duty Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A heavy-duty electric range of rugged 
construction, particularly designed for 
severe usage in army and navy barracks 
and hospitals, is being marketed by the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company of 
Cambridge, Mass. It is adaptable for 
quantity cooking in hotels, institutions 
and factories. This range is built in sec- 
tions which may be installed in quantities. 

The heat furnished is so intense that 
cooking can be performed as fast as on 
a coal or gas range. All heaters are cast 
iron, inclosed type. There are no open 
coils or exposed connections. All switches, 
fuses and cutouts are accessible from the 
front, and all wiring is thoroughly pro- 
tected against drippings. 

Each heater is controlled by a double- 
pole three-heat snap switch. 

The dimensions of the range are 413 in. 
x 35 in. x 34 in. and the total connected 
load is 19.3 kw. 
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Western Electric shock division, in heavy 
marching outfit, withdrawing in good order 
from drive on Saratoga Springs, June 25. 
The man with the laff is H. C. Goldrick of 
Syracuse, the man with the chuckle is J. 
J. Portley of New York, and the man with 
the pleased expression is J. J. Raftery of 
New York, 





New Jersey Contractors at 
Long Branch, July 27 


The New Jersey Association of 
Electrical Contractors & Dealers will 
hold its annual meeting at Long 
Branch, N. J., on Saturday, July 27. 

W. L. Goodwin will make an ad- 
dress and answer questions from the 
“Question Box.” 

Stanley A. Dennis of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING will speak on “Mak- 
ing Sure of a Profit in a One-M:in 
Business.” 

The commercial department of the 
Public Service Electric Company, 
Newark, N. J., which is affiliated with 
the association, will present a paper 
on “Merchandising.” 


This being a mid-summer event, !i 
is customary for the members and 
visitors to this beautiful shore resort 
to bring the ladies along. A commit- 
tee has been appointed to entertain 
them with a launch ride down the 
picturesque Shrewsbury River. It is 
planned to make this the largest 
meeting that the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation has ever had, says Secretary 
B. F. Sprague, and as the contractor, 
jobber, central station and manufac- 
turer are fast becoming acquainted 
with the “Goodwin Plan,” they are 
realizing that the day is not far dis- 
tant when co-operation will be the 
keynote of success. 


FRELING FOSTER, who for 
the past year has been a member of 
the staff of the Society of Electrical 
Development, is ‘now stationed in 
the bureau of supplies and accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. 
C., doing research and editorial work 
in the accounting division. Mr. Fos- 
ter left the society in April to enlist 
with the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force. 


C. L. PROCTOR, who has been 
new-business manager of the Em- 
pire District Electric Company, with 
headquarters at Joplin, Mo., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas & Electric 
Light Company, succeeding the late 
Charles H. Merritt. L. W. Dickson, 
who was Mr. Proctor’s assistant at 
Joplin, is now in charge of that of- 
fice. 














When young men aged twenty and twenty-five show tender solicitude for other 
young men of forty and forty-five, seeking out the latters’ favorite cigars and urging on 


them the most comfortable chairs on the hotel piazza, 


the explanation is usually 


something as in the case of A. D. Babson and W. S. Brayton of the General Electric 
Company, whose charming daughters brightened the New York State convention at 


Saratoga Springs on June 24. 





Jack Witherbee, manager General Elec- 


tric fan sales, arranged the recent cool 
weather in June, we understand, so he 
could take a well-earned vacation—which 
may explain the cold shoulder that Charlie 
Scott, New York jobber, is here shown turn- 
ing to the Schenectady Fan King. 





THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 
manufacturer of electrically driven 
washing machines, Newton, Iowa, re- 
ports that the damage recently sus- 
tained by its factory by tornado was 
comparatively light. ‘We think we 
got off at not to exceed $10,000 loss,” 
reports L. B. Maytag, vice president 
and sales manager, “and we were par- 
ticularly fortunate in being able to 
resume operations within twenty- 
four hours. The storm struck us at 
about 5 o’clock in the evening, and 
finished machines were again sliding 
down the chute at the rate of one 
every two minutes, by 4 o’clock the 
next afternoon.” 

THEPHOENIXLIGHTCOM- 
PANY of Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of lighting fixtures, has 
taken over the entire plant of the 
Berger Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 138-140 West Fourteenth 
Street, New York City, who manu- 
factured a very high-grade line of 
cast-metal electric lighting fixtures. 
The equipment of the Berger Com- 
pany is now being moved to Mil- 
waukee, and the same high-grade 
fixtures made by the Berger Com- 
pany will in future be manufactured 
by the Phoenix Light Company. Mr. 
Berger has also joined the staff of 
the Phoenix Light Company. 
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KocH & SANDIDGE is the 
name of a new firm with offices at 
19 South Wells Street, Chicago, for 
handling the sales engineering work 
for the line of “Jiffy” cutting tools 
made by the Universal Tool & Ap- 
pliance Company of Milwaukee, ana 
similar products. The “Jiffy” cut- 
ter has been widely applied for the 
quick cutting of large holes in metal 
cabinets, automobile dashboards, 
steel partitions, ship plates, boilers, 
tanks, wood, fiber, etc. Paul W. 
Koch, although partner in this new 
business, will remain active as presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Electric Sales Engineers, Inc., of 
Chicago. John H. Sandidge the 
other member of this partnership, 
has been connected with the Cooper- 
Hewitt Electric Company for more 
than six years, being sales manager 
in the Chicago district for five years, 
and recently Wisconsin manager 
with offices in Milwaukee. During 
Mr. Sandidge’s connection with the 
Chicago office of the Cooper-Hewitt 
Electric Company, he acted in the 
capacity of consulting engineer on 
lighting equipment for various large 
motion picture studios. He was, at 
one time employed by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company as _ illumi- 
nating engineer. 
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If anybody tells you Oklahoma is a bone- 
dry arid country show ’em this picture 
taken in Broken Arrow (18 miles from 
Tulsa) on May 25. Corn waist high; wheat 
better’n 6 ft. These facts are vouched for 
by E. A. Wilcox, former manager of the 
Public Service Company of Oklahoma, 
Tulsa. The gentlemen at either side of Mr. 
Wilcox wish to remain unnamed so that 
some city slicker won’t find out who they 
are and work a smooth deal to get hold of 
that good wheat raising land. Yes, they 
trust Wilcox. 





Illustrating how the Brooklyn electrical contractors line up to give their orders to J. S. 
McNulty, Westinghouse salesman, who is putting it all down in his little book at the left. 


In the group appear, top row, left to right: I. C 


ohen. W. W. Brunner, M. S. Seelman, L. H. 


Harding, E. J. H. Thiemer, J. Wilhelm, William Samuelson, I. Stark, and Louis Kalischer. 


Middle row: Mrs. Thiemer, Mrs. Wilhelm, Mrs. Sutterer, Mrs. Tollner. 


Lower row: H. C. 


Callahan, Hugh Tollner, W. H. Ludwig, Jacob Greenblatt, and William Sutterer, 





THE BELTZHOOVER ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY has incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Ohio, 
capitalized at $20,000. The officers 
elected are Charles M. Beltzhoover, 
president and treasurer; John D. 
Beltzhoover, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; and Anna C. Kotz, 
secretary. The corporation was 
organized to take over the business 
of the Beltzhoover Electric Company, 
which was a partnership. The com- 
pany will occupy new quarters in its 
three-story building at the northeast 
corner of Fourth and Plum Streets, 


having purchased the building sub- - 


‘ject to a ground rent on which it 
holds a lease for ninety-nine years, 
renewable forever. Increasing busi- 
ness has warranted the change in 
location. Also it is the intention of 
the company to enlarge its lighting 
fixtures and retail sales department. 


H. J. TAIT, who has been con- 
nected with the Ivanhoe-Regent or- 
ganization for eight years, has been 
called to service in the National Army 
and left for Camp Gordon, Atlanta, 
Ga., on May 26. Under the old 
firm name of the Holophane Works 
of General Electric Company he was 
advertising manager and_ special 
sales representative; and during the 
past four years he built up a large 
volume of foreign business in Ivan- 
hoe metal reflectors and Regent illu- 
minating glassware. He was foreign 
manager for the Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works when called to service. 





THE PARAGON ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, manufacturer of 
ground cones, time switches, insulated 
wire, battery boxes and _ knobs, 
has moved its Chicago headquarters 
to the Old Colony Building, 37 Van 
Buren St. E. M. Platt is president, 
F. W. Pardell is vice-president and 
R. E. MacDuff secretary-treasurer. 


——__—_ 














“That,” 
waukee, 
shoulder with the cigar we had just present- 


said John A. 


Piepkorn of Mil- 
Wis., 


gesturing over his right 


ed him, “is where I hang out.” And right 
there we admitted that the outhangings 
of the secretary-treasurer of the Wisconsin 
State Association of Electrical Contractor- 
Dealers were incontrovertibly classic. Ap- 
plications for membership in the Wisconsin 
association should, however, be addressed to 
Mr. Popcorn—pardon us !—Mr. Piepkorn, at 
11 Wells Street, Milwaukee. 
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Industrial Tractors 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A line of electric tractors for use in fac- 
tories, shops, etc., has been placed upon 
the market by the Industrial Truck Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. The tractors are 
manufactured in two types with end or 
center control and with either two-wheel 
or four-wheel ' drives. Removable _ side 
doors are provided for changing batteries. 
The battery equipment is of the Edison 
or lead-plate type as desired. The frame 
and battery box can be lifted from the 
cabinet, making inspection easy. To 
operate the tractor the driver must be 
sitting in the seat with his left foot press- 
ing on the emergency brake pedal. On 
removing the foot from the left pedal the 
brake is applied, the controller handle is 
thrown off, and the controller is placed in 
neutral position. After this has happened 
it is impossible to start again without first 
releasing the emergency brake and bring- 
ing the controller back to neutral. 

An additional safety device is found in 
the tilting steering wheel, which is so 


placed that the operator must tilt the 
wheel to leave his seat. This arrange- 
ment is connected with the controller shaft 
elutch so that the battery current cannot 
be applied until the wheel is in running 
position. 
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Socket Cover 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A socket cover which makes a sweeping 
line that blends with the line of the shade 
is being manufactured by the J. H. White 
Manufacturing Company, 111 North Third 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The top slips on 
the socket and rests against the cap, and 
the bottom line meets the curve of the 
“Uno” holder. The device is held in place 
by screwing the holder on the thread of 
the socket. It can be used with key or 
chain pull sockets and either set screw or 
spring “Uno” holders. It is said to 
strengthen the holder, and it can be ap- 
plied without removing the socket. 





Motor-Driven Pump for 
Handling Oil 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


For pumping oil from a barrel to an 
overhead reservoir and for oiling systems, 
William W. Nugent & Company, Chicago, 
Ill., have developed and placed upon the 
market a motor-driven rotary oil pump. 
It may be used to store oil for a gravity 
oil system. The pump is driven by a 
General Electric 1/6-hp. motor by means 
of gear and noiseless rawhide pinion. The 
machine can be fitted with the type of 
motor required for the prevailing energy 
supply. The motor is controlled by means 
of a rheostat and switch box mounted in 
a convenient location. 





Pumps with Interchangeable 
Cylinders 
From Llectrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A line of power-driven pumps that will 
pump from 200 gal. to 6000 gal. of water 
per hour against pressures varying from 
20 lb. to 125 lb. per square inch, lifting 
the water from 40 ft. to 250 ft., is being 
manufactured by the Midvale Machine 
Works, Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. Each cylinder in these pumps, 
the number of which ranges from two to 
twelve, with its valve and valve cham- 
ber, is a separate and distinct inter- 
changeable unit and can be removed in 
a short time without interfering with the 
operation of the other cylinders. This, 
it is claimed, is a special Midvale feature. 
The valve openings are equal in size to 
the plunger area. No packing or stuffing 
boxes are used, Lubrication is secured 
by compression grease cups on all bear- 
ings. The bases of the pumps are made 
of close-grained cast-iron cast in one piece. 
The manifold is cast in the base with 
suction and discharge openings on two 
sides and one end. : 





Induction Motor 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An induction moter is being manufac- 
tured by the Cleveland Electric Motor 
Company, 5519 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The starting torque is high and the 
maximum or pull-out torque and overload 
capacity are liberal. The air gap has been 
made as large as possible. The motor is 
efficiently ventilated. The constant-speed 
squirrel-cage induction motor is designat- 
ed as’ Type ‘“M.” For large starting 
torque or where the current is to be kept 
at a minimum value the wound-rotor type 
of motor is used. Both types are made 
in ratings of from 2 hp. to 50 hp. in stand- 
ard frequencies of 60, 50, 40 and 25 
cycles for either two-phase or three-phase 
and 110, 220 or 550-volt service. Con- 
tinuously rated motors will carry full load 
for twenty-four hours with a temperature 
rise of not more than 40 deg. C. and 25 
per cent overload for two hours with a 
rise of 55 deg. C. 

Powerful curents of air are set up by 
the rotor fans. These currents are direct- 
ed by the bracket housing through the 
rotor, winding around and over the center 
coils, and out through the ventilation 
ducts provided by the fingers on the 
stator end ring. 





Farm-Lighting Plants That 
May Be Used for Other 
Purposes 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Four sizes of farm-lighting plants are 
now being manufactured by the Winters 
Farm Light Company of Davenport, Iowa. 
A 4-hp. engine direct connected to a 14- 
kw., 32-volt generator with a switchboard 
mounted over the generator is used in 
all sizes. The storage battery is furnished 
in 60 amp.-hr., 80 amp.-hr., 100 amp.-hr. 
and 120 amp.-hr. sizes. The engine is 
equipped with a pulley from which 2 hp. 
to 4 hp. may be taken for power pur- 
poses, depending upon whether the bat- 
tery is being charged or all power is be- 
ing used on the belt. The plants are 
self-starting, and electric irons or other 
electrical devices may be used when the 
generator is not running with the two 
largest sizes of batteries. 





Serviceable Cover for Push- 
Button Switches 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


The liability of moisture, gas or dust 
getting into the operating parts of push- 
button switches is entirely eliminated, ac- 
cording to the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., in a cover that it has 
recently placed upon the market. This 
device is designed to be installed in one- 
gang or two-gang condulets of either 
the FS or FD series, and it consists of a 
cover with a switch-operating mechanism. 
Like the condulet, the cover is a casting, 
either iron or brass as specified. The 
mechanism which operates the push-button 
is under the dome of the cover and is con- 
trolled by a shaft flattened at its inner 
end and extending through the side of the 
cover, where it terminates in the operating 
handle. That portion of the shaft which 
passes through the cover is provided with 
grooves containing hard grease which ef- 
fectually seals the bearing. 


























White Porcelain Socket and 
Bracket 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A white porcelain socket used with an 
all white bracket is being marketed by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis. This socket and 
bracket are particularly desirable for 
bathrooms and washrooms, hospitals, ete. 
They harmonize with the enamelware and 
are said to eliminate the frequent acci- 
dents due to touching brass shell sockets 
while operating the faucet or touching 
other metal parts. They are claimed to 
be easy to install; have a capacity of 600 
watts, are shockproof and are untarnish- 
able and sanitary. This company is also 
marketing a pendant socket which can be 
operated with one hand. This device is 
especially suited for factories, storehouses, 
basements and wherever drop lamps are 
employed. It has a 600-watt capacity, 
shockproof shell and is easy to install. 
It is equipped with a push-button mech- 
anism. 
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Battery Booster 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A line of battery boosters, which can be 
used on either direct or alternating cur- 
rent, is being placed on the market by 
the France Manufacturing Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is the purpose of 
these rectifiers to change alternating cur- 
rent to direct charging current as it flows 
into the battery. It makes every lamp 
socket a charging station. A meter is 
provided that shows at just what current 
is flowing. 

The rectifier is self-contained. There 
is no wiring to be installed as it is only 
necessary to connect the rectifier to a 
socket to begin charging. The carbon 
brushes are adjustable and are said to 
last for several hundred hours. 

The rectifier is self-starting and not 
affected by line failures. Thus night 
charging is made safe and saves time. 
If current is turned off the battery cannot 
discharge through the rectifier. 

These rectifiers can charge 
ranging from 6 to 18 volts 
rates up to 15 amp. 


batteries 
at varying 








Automatic Rack for Electric 
Soldering Irons 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An automatic soldering iron rack and 
control panel which is said to decrease 
the amount of current taken by the iron 
when it is placed on the rack has recently 


been developed by the 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis. This device keeps the iron from 
overheating, prevents burnouts and saves 
current and encourages orderliness. The 
rack consists of a small slate panel ar- 
ranged for wall mounting and carrying a 
support for the iron, which acts on the 
principle of the telephone receiver hook. 
When the iron rests on the support or hook 
it bears the support down and resistance 
which is mounted on the back of the panel 
is inserted in circuit with the iron. The 
current is reduced and the temperature 
held at a safe value, but ready for service 
and full current when the iron is lifted 
from the hook. Taking the weight from 
the hook disconnects the resistance from 
the soldering iron circuit and allows full 
current to flow. Below the hook, on the 
same panel, there is a push button snap 
switch and a “Standard” receptacle, to 
which the plug of the soldering iron cord 
is connected. This panel, therefore, is a 
switchboard which may be mounted within 
reach of the workman. When not in use 
and at night the switch is snapped “off,” 
which completely opens the circuit to the 
iron. 


Cutler-Hammer 























Sterilizer 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


The Rentz sterilizer, claimed to be par- 
ticularly valuable to medical practitioners, 
has been placed on the market by the 
Santiseptic Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Corn Exchange Bank Building, St. George, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The heating element 
in this sterilizer is a wire wound over a 
suitable insulator which surrounds the 
chamber where the sterilizing is done, and 
is exposed directly to the steam or mois- 
ture used in making superheated steam, 

The length of the wire used and the 
area that it covers, and the fact that it 
operates at a temperature that seldom ex- 
ceeds 650 deg. Fahr., makes the danger 
of burnouts small. 

The operation is simple and when heated 
to operating temperature the sterilization 
process takes place very rapidly. 





Electrically Driven Adding 
Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


Direct addition and subtraction without 
mental calculations or complicated and 
indirect mechanical operations can be 
accomplished with the adding machine 
manufactured by the Teetor Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Des Moines, Iowa. This 
makes it possible to list debit and credit 
items as they occur and to obtain the net 
result at the completion of the operation. 
All operating levers are on the right of 
the machine, which leaves the left hand 
free to turn pages, ete. 

A complete line of electric statement 
machines, bookkeeping machines and 
special machines for various classes of 
business is to be offered to the trade at 
a later date. 





Generator 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A generator particularly designed for 
lighting automobiles and motorcycles, 
charging storage batteries, etc, is being 
manufactured by the Carleton Company, 
170 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. The 
diameter of the case is 4 in. and it is 6 in. 
in length. The shaft diameter is 3 in. 
and the length is 7 in. The generator is 
entirely inclosed in a die-cast case. It 
operates at a normal speed of 1800 r.p.m., 
has wick feed oilers and is finished in 
black enamel. 

The output at normal speed is 7 volts 
and 7 amp., or 49 watts. The device is 
said to charge any 6-volt battery. It is 
further stated that such a small amount 
of current is required to run the generator 
that the running of the motor is not 
affected. 





Coffee Grinder 


From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A new line of rapid grinding coffee 
mills is being marketed by the Enterprise 
Mfg. Company of Philadelphia, Pa. The 
one shown is designed to meet the require- 
ments of the small grocer. This machine 
is fitted with a 3-hp. motor. These grind- 
ers are direct connected with the shaft 
of the motor, thus dispensing with gears. 
It can grind 1% lb. of coffee per minute. 
It can be regulated to grind coarse or fine 
while running. The device is fitted with 
granulating grinders only. It can be used 
with either direct or alternating current. 








Electric Light and Power Plant 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


An electric light and power plant for 
farms, stores, schools, churches, etce., is 
being offered the trade by the Black 
Swan Company, Waseca, Minn. This 
plant is furnished with an automobile- 
type gas engine, with a self-starter, auto- 
matic circuit breaker, voltmeter, am- 
meter, rheostat and 1000-watt generator. 
It is said to furnish brilliant light, operate 
a washing machine or a fanning mill, 
heat an electric iron, pump:water, run the 
cream separator, electric fan, etc. 
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Portable Electric Searchlight 
for Emergency Work 
From Electrical Merchandising, July, 1918 


A self-contained portable searchlight 
operating on its own power and light 
enough in weight to be carried in the 
hands has been placed upon the market 
by the Portable Electric Searchlight Com- 
pany, 87 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 
An adjustable bracket permits of the rays 
being pointed in any direction. The 
searchlight has a 73-in. adjustable focus 
and single shell reflector, made with great 
accuracy. It burns continuously about 
two and one-half hours before recharging 
is necessary. 

It is especially adapted for electric light 
companies for locating and _ repairing 
trouble on wires, poles, in manholes and 
for trench work; also for high-tension 
transmission lines and towers and for tem- 
porary construction and maintenance of 
outdoor substations. 

For work where it is only necessary to 
light up the immediate foreground, the 
searchlight can be furnished with a wide 
angle reflector which throws a very white 
diffused light instead of a beam. 





Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing 
under proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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Some Results of the Goodwin 
Plan in Kansas City, Mo. 


Since co-operative tactics have 
been started in Kansas City under 
the Goodwin Plan the central station 
has shown itself, more than ever, 
in hearty accord with the contractor- 
dealers, the jobbers are maintaining 
retail prices on over-the-counter 
sales, and. at least three of the con- 
tractor-dealers have made an earnest 
effort to make more attractive re- 
tail places out of their stores. Kan- 
sas City’s electrical people feel that 
this is a record of which they can 
be proud, but they don’t stop at that. 
They are going ahead to do more. 

To direct this effort a committee 
which is representative of the entire 
local industry is at work. The chair- 
man of this committee is A. Penn 
Denton, an electrical contractor who 
has recently opened in a new location 
to do storage battery sales, service 
and repair work, electrical contract- 
ing, machinery repairs and some re~ 
tail sales work on automobile acces- 
sories and electrical goods. About 
6 ft. of Mr. Denton is depicted here- 
with. The camera man_ uninten- 
tionally missed the other two feet 
and six inches. Other contractor 
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“About 6 


ft. of Mr. Denton is depicted 
herewith. 


The camera man unintentionally 
missed the other two feet and six inches.’ 
A. Penn Denton, electrical contractor, is 
chairman of Kansas City’s electrical co- 
operation committee, made up of contrac- 
tors, dealers, jobbers and central station 


men to co-ordinate local electrical interests. 


members of this committee are: 
W. J. Squire, O. L. Fickie and 
W. L. Hutchinson. H. C. Black- 
well, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Kansas City Light 
& Power Company, is the central sta- 
tion member. Jobber members are: 
Frank M. Bernardin, F. B. Ulrig, F. 
L. Funston and J. D. Todd. W. B. 
Satterlee represents the fixture in- 
terests. 





THE KING-COIL MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY is the 
new name of two merged companies 
—the Coil Manufacturing & Repair 
Company and the King Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. The ad- 
dress of the new concern is 1011 
Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. E. 
N. Spelman is secretary and treas- 
urer. The new company makes 
armature coils, field coils, magnets, 
commutators, transformers and elec- 
trical specialties. 


WILLIAM C. CATES, owner of 
the Cates Electric Company of 
Hutchinson, Kan., who has been in 
the electric contracting business for 
the past eight years, has been called 
to the colors and left on March 20 
for Kelly Field Aviation Camp, San 
Antonio, Tex. H. E. Wagenknecht, 
who was manager of the new-busi- 
ness department of the light company 
at Janesville, Wis., will manage his 
business while Mr. Cates is away. 


THE LIVE WIRE SUPPLY 
COMPANY. at Macomb, IIl., has 
moved its main office and storeroom 
from 831 South Randolph Street to 
15 East Side Square. This places the 
company in the main retail section 
of the city where it will occupy a 
whole building, including two floors 
and a basement, and will specialize 
in resale merchandising. W. I. 
Savidge is president of the company. 


THE GLEASON & SMITH 
COMPANY will be the new name 
of the electrical contracting firm for- 
merly known as J. L. Gleason & Com- 
pany, 241 Franklin Street, Boston, 
consisting of John L. Gleason and 
Walter D. Smith, co-partners. The 
new name has been adopted for 
greater convenience in the conduct 
of the business. 


E. B. -Crart, EB. HH. Cot 
PITTS AND W. F. HENDRY 
have been appointed assistant chief 
engineers of the Western Electric 
Company. 


W. B. PIERCE has been ap- 
pointed Eastern district sales man- 
ager for the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, at 147 Waverley 
Place, New York. For seven years 
Mr. Pierce was connected with the 
Western Electric Company in Chi- 
cago, having opened up its electrical 
device and house goods department. 
He joined the selling force of the 
Hughes Electric Company approxi- 
mately three years ago, handling 
the latter’s sales work in the New 
England, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania territory. For the past eight 
months he has been handling the 
government sales work of the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, having 
opened up its Washington office in 
the Kellogg Building. 





Rubaiyat of the Contractor- 
Dealer 


By L. B. KAUFMAN 






OMAR KYAM 


CONTRACTOR: 
SEALER 








Wake! 


For Big Bill, who conquered 
in the West 
The ills which do our industry infest, 
Comes East to clarify our tangled 
scheme 
And lead us all to Islands of the Blest. 


II 
Would you the secret in its lair sur- 
prise 
Of where in business all the profit lies? 
Bend low and I will whisper in your 


ear— 
“You must not simply sell, but mer- 
chandise.” 
III 
And you who count not “Overhead” 
and “Rent” 


Nor in your estimates include their 
just per cent, 
Right soon shall sheriffs camp about 
your doors, 
And naught will it avail you to repent. 


IV 
A Book of Discounts figured on the 
square, 
Our credit good, and competition 
fair— 
What more could contractor of life 
demand? 


Come, let us for the Millennium pre- 
pare! 


























